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Che Religious and Ceremonial Life of the Zunis 


pueblo Indians of our South- 

west are extremely conserva- 

tive in their religious beliefs. 
Though the Roman Catholics, through 
bands of devoted Franciscans, built 
a large church in Zuni late in the 
seventeenth century, the ruins of 
which are shown in the accompanying 
engraving, and though even today the 
priest occasionally visits Zuni, and 
conducts masses and other ceremonies 
of the church, the Zunis have never 
for one single moment been any other 
than firm believers in the religion and 
ceremonies of the past. 

To attempt to describe this religion 
with any degree of fullness would 
require at least five hundred pages of 
this magazine. Their mythological 
lore is vast; their pantheon of greater 
and lesser divinities more compre- 
hensive by far than that of ancient 
Greece or Rome; their ceremonial rit- 
ual so complex, so varied, so all- 
embracing as to make the most rigid 
ritualist of the Roman or English 
Churches of the twentieth century 
appear like a feeble-bodied child grop- 


Ts Zunis, the Hopis, and all the 


ing for his first steps in the presence 
of a Marathon champion. 

Mrs. Matilda Stevenson, who spent 
several years with the Zunis, thus 
states the way in which the aboriginal 
mind conceives of the universe: 

Civilized man lives in a world of 
reality; primitive man in a world of 
mysticism and symbolism; he is deep- 
ly impressed by his natural environ- 
ment; every object for him possesses 
a spiritual life, so that celestial bodies, 
mountains, rocks, the flora of the earth 
and the earth itself are to him quite 
different from what they are to civil- 
ized man. The sturdy pine, the deli- 
cate sapling, the fragrant blossom, the 
giant rock, and the tiny pebble play 
alike their part in the mystic world 
of the aboriginal man. Many things 
which tend to nourish life are sym- 
bolized by the Zunis as mother. When 
a Zuni speaks of the Earth Mother 
the earth is symbolized as the source, 
not only of all vegetal matter which 
nourishes man, but also of the game 
which gives him animal food. . The 
earth is mother, the great one to whom 
all are indebted for sustenance. 
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Living in an arid land it is not sur- 
prising to find much of their religious 
thought and ceremony devoted to rain- 
making. A careful observer will soon 
note that a good Zuni—man, woman 
or child—seldom looks upward with- 
out moving his lips in prayer. He is 
invoking the blessing of the rain- 
makers. Every month, at the full 
moon, each Zunian offers his group of 
breath or prayer-plumes, and scarcely 
any religious ceremony is complete 
without much and continuous smoking. 
Few would think that these plumes 
and the smoking have anything to do 
with prayer and rain, yet that is all 
they mean. Here is the explanation. 
When a Zuni dies he, she, becomes 
a rain-maker, controlled by the Coun- 
cil of the Gods, who sends the rain- 
maker wherever the supplications of 
the people require. The rain is gath- 
ered in vases and gourd jugs from the 
springs of the six regions of the world. 
The clouds «re made by the breath 
of the gods and the smoke of the 
Zunis, and yet the latter do not believe 
that the rain comes from the clouds. 
The clouds are “masks” through 
which the rain is poured by the rain- 
makers. 

The clouds have their special lan- 
guage to the observant Zuni. The rain- 
makers are taking their pleasure when 
the clouds are cirrus. When the clouds 
are cumulus and nimbus they are go- 
ing to water the earth. Naturally they 
have rain-priests (A-shiwanni), whose 
lives must be exceptionally pure and 
good, or they drive away the cloud 
masks, and the rain-makers cannot 
pour rain without the masks. To see 
them would be dangerous. There are 
also wonderful rain-ceremonies, one of 
which I will describe later. 

The lightning naturally is personi- 
fied. The Ku-pishtaya are great war- 
riors who are the lightning-makers and 
they have deputies and couriers. 
When the flashes are seen they are 
the couriers taking messages from one 
of the Ku-pishtaya to another. The 
Zunis are never afraid of the light- 
ning, though the displays in that arid 
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and mountainous country sometimes 
partake of an auroral brilliancy. The 
Ku-pishtaya can look right into the 
heart of a person and they never slay 
the pure in heart. Only the vile and 
wicked are ever injured, and it is sure 
evidence of hidden evil if one is slain 
by lightning, no matter how perfect 
his past life may seem to have been. 

Thunder is caused by the rain- 
makers rolling stones for fun in their 
games, while the lightning-makers are 
shooting their missiles. The thunder 
is made in no other way. 

At the present time there are four- 
teen rain-priests at Zuni and so impor- 
tant is their function regarded they 
are not allowed to do any secular 
work, They simply pray and fast for 
rain. The priest of the North region 
is the most important, hence is always 
regarded as the superior priest. The 
Zunis believe there are seven cardinal 
points. And these must never be 
named except in their correct order, 
which is North, West, South, Hast, 
Zenith and Nadir. The center or below 
is generally understood without being 
named. 

Each rain-priest is possessed of a 
most wonderful fetish which is sup- 
posed to have come, clasped to the 
breast of the ancestral rain-priest, 
from the undermost to the outer world. 
This fetish is in two parts, one con- 
sisting of four hollow reeds, contain- 
ing water, in the largest one of which 
is a diminutive toad, alive. The ends 
of the reeds are closed with clay which 
came from the underworld, and native 
cotton. The reeds are fully wrapped 
with native cotton cords, the end of 
which is left free to symbolize the 
tail of the toad, clearly showing the 
evolution of the toad from the tadpole. 
Beautiful beads adorn the cotton 
wrapping, and one of these fetishes 
could scarcely be purchased for its 
weight in gold. The sanctity of the 
fetish is shown by the care exercised 
in protecting it. Mrs. Stevenson, 
though most intimate with the leading 
rain-priest, had to secure a glimpse 
by stealth of the sealed room in which 























the fetish is kept in a sealed vase, 
and the lives of those who permitted 
her to do this were in danger. One of 
the women was prostrated with fear 
and it was some time before she re- 
covered. 

The rain-priests have their women 
assistants whose duty it is to grind 
the sacred meal to be used in the rain- 
prayers and ceremonies. This is 
coarse corn-meal mixed with crushed 
turquoise and white clam shell and 
abalone shell. By the way, there is 
one especial fetish which is said to 
have been gained from a conquered 
people, who were great rain-makers, 
and this is regarded with so great ven- 
eration that the rain-priest who pos- 
sesses it has no woman associates. 
The Zunis give as their reason that 
“no woman has ever been found pos- 
sessing a sufficiently good heart for 
this position.” 

The Zuni male evidently is still in 
the belief of a redeemed masculinity 
in which the women of his race have 
not yet shared, 


The Ancient Zuni Church Built by the Franciscars in the XVII Century. 





It is scarcely possible for the flip- 
pant white man, filled with the sense 
of his own self-sufficiency, to realize 
the intensity of the Zunis’ feeling in 
regard to the purity of heart of its 
rain-priesthood. No matter how many 
prayers are offered only those from the 
pure are effective, and as rain is essen- 
tial to life their very existence seems 
to them to depend upon the purity of 
heart of their A-shiwanni. They have 
elaborate ceremonies of impeachment 
and trial of those who are deemed 
unworthy, and often a vacancy is un- 
filled for months while they test the 
character of the candidates for the 
position. When a priest or an asso- 
ciate is to be installed the ceremony 
lasts several hours and for fully four 
hours the novice sits in one position 
without the slightest movement. Each 
person present must be barefooted and 
the banda is removed from the head. 
A large blanket is spread upon the 
floor, and upon this is placed a deer- 
skin, with the head towards the East. 
The celebrant receives from one of 
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the senior priests a small buckskin 
sack, from which he sprinkles sacred 
corn-pollen from one extremity of the 
deer-skin to the other, being exceed- 
ignly careful to keep the line straight 
and see that it ends in the mouth of 
the skin. This signifies the road of 
life and truth which the novitiate must 
follow to win the favor of the higher 
gods. 

In some cases when the associate is 
to be connected with the sun-priest 
a sun symbol is introduced in the 
middle of this line. The disk is col- 
ored blue-green, with three dots of 
black representing eyes and mouth. 
The disk is encircled by a block of 
black and white, symbolizing the 
house of the clouds, and four lines of 
pollen extend from four points of the 
periphery to the center of the deer- 
skin. The novice stands on the deer- 
skin and the celebrant priests in turr 
stand upon the cross lines. The for- 
mer is then exhorted “to do his duty 
as becomes the deputy of the Sun 
Father, to follow the straight road of 
the Sun Father, which will insure the 
good of the people. Should he find 
evil or discontent in his heart, to take 
it out and throw it behind him; and 
to keep straight in the path of truth 
and virtue.” The Sun priest then 
prays that the blessing of the Supreme 
life-giving power of the Zunis (who is 
bisexual, and referred to as He-She, 
the symbol and initiator of life, and 
life itself, pervading all space), may 
continue, and that the Sun Father may 
not send his son, the rainbow, to call 
the rain-makers to send them to some 
other region away from Zuniland. He 
asks that all people of all lands may 
be bountifully provided with food and 
clothing, that they may have no sick- 
ness among them, and that they may 
be preserved from death. 

Later the celebrant takes the hand 
of the novice who now stands in the 
center of the skin facing East, with 
one foot on each side of the line of 
pollen. Facing the novice, arms about 
his waist, and the novice in the same 
position, prayers are offered, the cele- 
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brant lifting the novice’s hands now 
and again to his own lips and breath- 
ing on them, and as he raises them 
to the novice’s chin asking questions 
to which the novice gives affirmative 
replies. Then follows a peculiar hand- 
clasping ceremony in which all the 
rain-priests and their associates take 
part. Each clasps hands in turn, but 
the one holding the novice’s hands is 
exceedingly careful not to relinquish 
his hold until his successor has full 
grasp. During this ceremony each 
person offers prayers with the novice, 
and when, later, he is seated, and the 
deerskin is being dismantled of its 
“fixings,” more prayers are offered, 
all having a similar tenor, viz., that 


‘the new priest may be pure in heart 


and live the straight life as indicated 
by the pollen line, that the people 
be blessed with much rain so that all 
seeds may develop, and that they 
may all have long life, and grow to 
that old age when one sleeps to 
awaken young in the abiding place 
of the gods. 

At another of the ceremonies prayer 
plumes are made and deposited with 
songs and prayers at sacred shrines. 
Few white people have ever seen 
these mystic rites, Lieut. Frank H. 
Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes, D. D. Graham and 
one or two others, including myself, 
being among those so highly favored. 
The Zunis make these plumes both as 
individuals and as members of their 
various fraternities and organizations, 
and the gifts of the former, while 
numbered by thousands, are insignifi- 
cant when compared with the latter. 
The rain-making society makes offer- 
ings each month at the appropriate 
points of the compass. At each place 
a hole is dug to the length of the 
arm of the digger. Then meal ground 
from toasted sweet corn, and prayer- 
meal are sprinkled in the hole, and 
prayer-plumes are deposited for the 
sun, the moon, deceased predecessors 
and others. Then members of the 
priesthood come and offer plumes for 
the lightning-makers of the six 

















The Shrine of Unikah, the Warrior God of the Zunis. 


“‘“Gods’’ Are Now in the Private Collection of Dr. George Wharton James, 
at Pasadena. California. 
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regions. An earnest prayer next fol- 
lows calling upon the Earth Mother 
to invoke the Sun Father’s embrace 
to warm her children, (the fruits of 
the Earth) into being. Other prayers 
then follow to the deceased predeces- 
sors of the celebrants. 

The plume stick indicates to whom 
the prayer-plume is offered, and the 
plumes attached convey the breath 
prayers to the gods. The breath of 
the prayer combines with the breath 
of the gods to whom it is offered to 
form clouds, behind which, as I have 
explained, the rain-makers work. 
After the prayers the excavation is 
covered so that no trace of it remains. 

Even in the making of these prayer- 
plumes a ritual is followed that is 
most ceremonious and elaborate. The 
length of the stick must be carefully 
measured according to the size of the 
hand of the maker. Each stick as 
made becomes sacred and is placed in 
a basket in a certain way with becom- 


ing reverence. The feathers used are 
mainly eagle plumes, from the under 
wing of captive eagles, kept expressly 
for this purpose, and certain feathers 
of birds from the six regions. To 
these are added butterflies, dragon- 
flies and artificial flowers of a sup- 
posed mythical medicine-plant. The 
sticks are colored with certain paints, 
and these paint-pots when not in use 
are covered with buckskin, securely 
tied with cotton cord, to which bits 
of turquoise, white shell and abalone 
shell are attached as symbolic of their 
sacred character. The proper paints 
must be used for the set seasons or 
certain injuries will come; for instance, 
if black or red paint is used in the 
month of May—these being for cold 
rain and snows—the cold winds would 
come and destroy the fruit. 

When the plumes are attached to 
the sticks it is with cotton cords, and 
sometimes additional plumes are at- 
tached to the ends of the plumes tied 
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by long cotton strings. These strings 
are dotted four times in black to sig- 
nify or symbolize rain-clouds. 

A fascinating ceremony is the win- 
ter retreat of the Chief Rain-priest 
of the Nadir. One day is spent in 
prayers for rain, and at night the 
priest, with every member of his fam- 
ily and his associates and their fam- 
ilies, to new-born babies even, are 
expected to be present in the large 
chamber where the sacred rain-fetish 
is kept. The sealed chamber is opened 
and these objects brought forth and 
the priest then makes a pollen and 
meal-painting in which rain-clouds, 
sun symbols, etc., are used. Then a 
number of concretion fetishes are 
used, which, on account of their ap- 
pearance, are supposed to have great 
power in fertilization. These, with 
many other stone objects connected 
with “mystery medicine” are placed 
along the meal lines, and a reed flute 
is laid on one side. Then a number 
of fetishes are arranged about the 
cloud-symbol, including exquisitely 
made obsidian knives and arrow 
points. More lines and crosses of 
meal are formed, symbolic of the four 
regions and these are encircled with 
meal, symbolizing the whole world. 
Medicine bowls and sacred vases are 
placed in proper position; the chief 
priest washes his hands in the sacred 
meal and then opens the most sacred 
fetishes of all and places them on the 
cloud symbol with a solemn dignity 
and earnest prayerfulness that radiates 
and makes even an ignorant observer 
feel that this is one of the most im- 
portant moments in the life of a reli- 
gious Zuni. 

More meal washing of hands, more 
prayers, in which his associates are 
called upon to join, then six gourds 
full of water are brought and emptied 
into the medicine bowl to the West, 
and six into one on the East. Sacred 
meal is then sprinkled into each bowl, 
and the concrete fetishes which sym- 
bolize fructification, each one having 
a special prayer offered over it before 
it is dropped into the water. 
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More prayers, consecrating the 
water in the bowl, just before which 
powdered amole or soap-root is sprin- 
kled on the altar and in the bowl. 
Then an associate whips the soap- 
root and water until suds appear, sym- 
bols of the clouds. During this time 
the chief priest whirls a rhombus, or 
bull-roarer, which makes a noise as 
the wind of an approaching storm, 
and one of his associates plays on the 
flute, the burden of all being invoca- 
tions, prayers, petitions for rain. Now 
the eagle plumes of the chief priest 
are dipped into the cloud-water and 
all the altar offerings are sprinkled 
six times, one for each world-region. 
Perfect quiet now reigns for a little 
while, after which the rhombus is 
whirled, the flute played and more 
prayers offered, while the priest last 
initiated now comes forward and 
shakes a rattle of shells suspended 
from a crooked stick to which prayer 
plumes are attached. 

While these ceremonies are going 
on another assistant sprinkles the 
sacred meal up and down the lines 
of meal and pollen, while a singing 
invocation is begun. This is kept up 
all night. The invocation is as fol- 
lows: 


I 


Come you, ascend the ladder; all come 
in all sit down. 

We were poor, poor, poor, poor, poor, 
poor, 

When we came to this world through 
the poor place, 

Where the body of water dried from 
our passing. 

Banked up clouds (cumuli) cover the 
earth. 

All come four times with your show- 
ers, 

Descend to the base of the ladder and 
stand still; 

Bring your showers and great rains. 

All, all come, all ascend, all come in, 
all sit down. 


(The above stanza is repeated four 
times. ) 























A Glimpse of the Cliff Up Which the Old Trail Led to the Summit of 


Corn Mountain, Zunl. 


II 


I throw out to you my sacred meal 
that you may all come. 

Hold your gaming-stick; throw it for- 
ward; all come. 

Hold your gaming-ring; throw it for- 
ward; all come. 

All come out and give us your showers 
and great rains; all come, 

That the seeds may be strong and 
come up, that all seed plants 
may come up and be strong, 

Come you that all trees and seeds may 
come up and be strong. 

Come you hither; all come. 


Ill 


Cover my earth mother four times with 
many flowers. 

Let the heavens be covered with 
banked-up clouds. 

Let the earth be covered with fog; 
cover the earth with rains. 

Great waters, rains, cover the earth. 
Lightning cover the earth. 

Let thunder be heard over the earth; 
let thunder be heard; 


(Copyright, F. H. Maude, 1897.) 


Let thunder be heard over the six 
regions of the earth. 


IV 


Rain-maker, come out from all roads 
that great rivers may cover the 
earth; 

That stones may be moved by the 
torrents. 

That trees may be uprooted and moved 
by the torrents. 

Great rain-makers, come out from all 
roads, carry the sands of our 
earth mother of the place. 

Cover the earth mother with her heart, 
that all seeds may develop, 

That my children may have all things 
to eat and be happy; 

That the people of the outlying vil- 
lages may all laugh and be 
happy; 

That the growing children may have 
all things to eat and be happy. 

This way our great father kia-ettone 
wishes you to come. 

This way our great mother chu-ettone 
wishes you to come; 
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That we may have all kinds of seeds 
and all things good; 

That we may inhale the sacred breath 
of life; 

That our fathers kia-ettone and our 
mothers chu-ettone may bring 
us happy days. 

Let our children live and be happy. 

Send us the good south winds. 

Send us your breath over the lakes 
that our great world may be 
made beautiful and our people 
may live. 


V 


There, far off, my Sun father arises, 
ascends the ladder, comes forth 
from his place. 

May all complete the road of life, may 
all grow old. 

May the children inhale more of the 
sacred breath of life. 

May all my children have corn that 
they may complete the road of 
life. 

Here sit down; here remain; we give 
you our best thoughts. 

Hasten over the meal road; we are 
jealous of you. 

We inhale the sacred breath through 
our prayer plumes. 


An entirely different ceremony is 
performed at the summer retreat, the 
thunder-stones being introduced, for 
this is the time of thunder. When 
the morning star arises a group of 
prayer-plumes tied together at the 
base is carried to the home of the 
chief priest by the first associate rain- 
maker. The rhombus is whirled, meal 
sprinkled, prayer plumes deposited, 
prayers repeated, songs sung, water 
poured, meal paintings made some- 
what as before described. 

But in this ceremony a Song of 
Thanksgiving to the gods for the good 
things received is introduced, in which 
all take part. All the various ob- 
jects of the altar, together with the 
baskets—some of which are highly 
colored—are moved up and down in 
perfect time to the rhythm of the 
song. The moving of these is the 
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rhythm of perfect motion, the beauti- 
ful arms of the women being exposed 
adding to the charm, even though they 
are bronze instead of rosy white. 

This Song of Thanksgiving lasts 
for fifty minutes, after which the 
chief rain-priest offers more prayers. 

The cloud suds are then made and 
the women each take a handful and 
rub it first upon thetr breasts, then 
their arms and legs, and all present 
are given a drink of the consecrated 
water out of a sacred shell by one of 
the associate priests. 

The fetishes are then solemnly re- 
moved from the altar, replaced in 
their sacred vases, deposited in their 
room, where they are sealed up to 
await the next occasion for their use. 

Every fourth year, in August, a dra- 
matic ceremony is performed, when 
the growing corn is a foot high, that 
is wonderful in its elaborate complex- 
ity. Eight days prior to its occur- 
rence there is a meeting of the chief 
rain-priests at the home of the chief 
priestess of fecundity to determine 
who shall be participants. There are 
eighty-eight in all, forty-one of whom 
represent the powers of fecundity and 
forty-seven the god of music, flowers 
and butterflies. The choirs, or singers 
being organized, begin to practice as 
soon as they are notified. Certain 
virgins must abstain from animal food 
and salt for eight days. If one of 
these should be immorar, even in 
thought, the green corn would be de- 
stroyed by worms. In some cases 
a youth may impersonate the virgin 
but he must be “virgin in mind.” 

The women prepare a special kind 
of prayer plume, made from the tail 
and wing feathers of the mountain 
blue-bird, so joined at the quill end 
as to form a V. They are wrapped 
with cotton cord. The pfumes to be 
used by the men are made from the 
feathers of the male birds; while those 
for the women are of the female. 
When these are given to the partici- 
pants the associate priest who offers 
them says: “May your heart be good; 
may you have good thoughts; may you 














speak with one tongue, that the rains 
may come.” 

These plumes are tied to the left 
side of the head by the cotton cord 
from which the feathers are suspended 
and the day after the drama is ended 
these are planted in the corn fields. 
For seven days sacred rehearsals, as 
they might be termed, of certain parts 
of the open air ceremony, are per- 
formed indoors. Then the dance-plaza 
is prepared, the spectators assemble 
on the housetops, and the real cere- 
mony begins. Yellow corn is used, 
in the ear, to represent the mythical 
yellow corn-maidens, and blue corn 
the blue corn-maidens. These, and 
the water to be used, are consecrated 
with due and prolonged ceremonial, 
each of the six cardinal points being 
remembered. Offerings of prayer 
plumes are made to the rain-makers 
to induce them to intercede with the 
Sun Father that he may embrace the 
rains of the Earth, that the corn may 
grow to be beautiful to look upon 
and good to eat. The ears of corn 
that the dancers use are covered with 
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a small blanket of rabbit skin, and 
then short dark eagle feathers, plumes 
from the birds of the six regions, 
and white sage blossoms are arranged 
upright about the ear of corn, wrapped 
in a small piece of cotton blanket and 
heavily tied with cotton cord. A dim- 
inutive crook is then tied to each ear 
of corn thus prepared. This crook 
is the symbol of longevity. While 
these are being prepared one of the 
choirs sings, as follows, a song ad- 
dressed to the Great Mother: 


See, I dress your children 
(referring to the corn) in beauti- 
ful feathers and sacred embroid- 
ered blankets. I pray that you 
will send to us many of your 
children another year. 


The first morning of the ceremony, 
after prayer-plume offerings to the 
chief god of the council of the gods, 
Pau-tiwa, two youths and two maidens 
appear, one couple attended by a man 
of the Dogwood clan, and the other 
by one of the Corn clan. The youths 
carry a perfect ear of corn secreted 
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in the front of their ceremonial sashes, 
and the girls the same in the rear. 
Each virgin is given a sacred cloud 
vessel, a pottery vase with serrated 
rim, decorated in cloud and rain sym- 
bols and tadpoles, and the youths 
have each a long-necked gourd jug, 
the bulb of which is covered with 
cotton netting to which fluffy eagle 
plumes are tied. A reed is placed 
in each jug to be used as a sprinkler. 
One couple now goes to,one sacred 
spring several miles away, prays, de- 
posits certain plumes and brings water 
for the ceremony, whilst the others go 
to another spring in another direction 
and do likewise. 

While these couples are gone, the 
singers and dancers sing and dance 
until midnight, the burden of the songs 
being prayers that the couples may 
perform their duties aright with pure 
hearts that rain and fructification of 
their crops may be assured. Shortly 
before midnight the couples return 
with the sacred water and young corn- 
stalks with the roots which play an 
eta part in the later ceremon- 
ials. 

A priest of the Frog clan receives 
the water and puffs smoke from a 
native cigaret over the vases and jugs 
of water and the green corn, and the 
choirs sing that the Earth may be 
abundantly watered. 

To attempt to describe the whole 
ceremony and its complex and varied 
symbolism would require many pages, 
such for instance, as the fact that in 
one portion the director of one of the 
choirs appears with a line of corn pol- 
len under the right eye. This signifies 
that he is to fast and pray through- 
out the whole of that particular night. 
In the dance the maidens wear a beau- 
tiful embroidered costume with fine 
white moccasins, a profusion of neck- 
laces, and bunches of blue yarn hang- 
ing in tassels from the wrist and tied 
with red yarn. The hair hangs loosely 
down the back, and bangs cover the 
face, while a head-dress, with a long 
wooden tablet rising from the crown 
fully a foot and a half Iong, is worn, 
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adorned with symbols of rain clouds, 
the stars, sun and moon, and to the 
top of which prayer-plumes are at- 
tached. 

Even the making of these head 
dresses is a sacred function, and is 
performed in prescribed manner by 
eight men especially designated for 
the purpose, and when completed, they 
must be carried to the place of using 
only at the exact moment when the 
morning star appears above the hor- 
izon. 

Equally elaborate and important is 
the ceremonial of Thanksgiving for 
the crops received, but in this a good 
deal of rough horseplay is introduced 
in the evening ceremonies. It seems 
as if the young people were given 
a great deal of license to be jolly and 
frolicsome because of their joy at the 
abundance of the crops. 

Another ceremony often follows the 
Thanksgiving ceremony and that is a 
rabbit hunt. The chief members of 
the Great Father and Hunter frater- 
nities have charge of this hunt. Each 


‘participant must ceremonially cleanse 


himself by washing his hair in suds 
made from the powdered amole root. 
The women remain at home and pre- 
pare a feast for the hunters. Each 
man starts out on horseback and with 
one, generally two rabbit sticks shaped 
something like the boomerangs of the 
Australians. All are gaily dressed 
and oftentimes there will be from five 
to six or even seven hundred in the 
party. Laughing and chatting they 
ride on a walk until a certain knoll 
is reached where, surrounded by a 
reverent circle of the hunters, the 
representative of the Great Father and 
his associate clasp hands and pray 
a long and impressive prayer. At its 
close the chief lifts the clasped hands 
to the mouth of the associate and then 
draws them to his own, deeply inhal- 
ing a “breath of all that is good.” 
The associate now does the same. 
The prayers are similar in character 
to those already referred to. Then all 
ceremonially smoke in solemn silence. 
Three priests now go to where a fire 
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is kindled in a low and symmetrical 


cedar tree, and here they stand, offer- 


ing intercessions to the dead and 
begging the prayers of their ances- 
tors before the Council of the Gods 
that the rain-makers will water the 
Earth. Bread is thrown into the 
flames, with a call to the fire to eat 
and convey the spiritual essence of 
the food to the dead. 

The hunters now dismount in 
couples and make the same fire offer- 
ings, at the same time passing their 
throwing-sticks through the flames, 
each praying that the gods would 
crown their hunting with success. The 
hunt next begins, the party dividing 
into squads and going in different 
directions. When a rabbit appears 
it is surrounded and thus trying to 
escape is bewildered and soon he 
becomes a victim to the throwing- 
sticks. The Zunis are wonderfully 
expert in the use of these sticks and 
seldom fail in hitting that at which 
they aim. As soon as the first rabbit 
is killed the Great Father priest dips 
his hunting fetish in its blood. When 
a sufficient number are caught the 
hunters return home. 


(Dr. George Wharton James, Photo.) 


One would think the hunt over—that 
was all there was to the matter. This 
shows how little our type of mind 
understands the religious and ritual- 
istic Zuni. His wife or some one of 
the household takes the rabbits and 
places them abreast on their sides, 
their heads to the East and facing 
south. An ear of corn is placed be- 
tween the forepaws of each rabbit, 
the upper end of the corn being even 
with the mouth, and each member ot 
the household sprinkles sacred meal 
and prays that the “beings” of the 
rabbit may return home and send 
many more rabbits. The game is 
afterwards flayed in a set and peculiar 
manner. Food is now placed under 
the left foreleg, and the rabbits placed 
on the hot coals to be broiled. They 
are laid on their breasts, with their 
heads to the East and remain until the 
first crackling sound, when they are 
removed, for then the spiritual es- 
sence of the bread has left the body 
and gone to feed the rabbits. If this 
is not done more rabbits will not 
appear. The one who dresses the 
rabbits must wash the blood from his 
hands over the fire. He takes water 
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in his mouth and pours it over his 
hands, holding them over the fire. 
This is essential to securing success 
at the next rabbit hunt. 

In these necessarily brief and curs- 
ory sketches of the Zunis’ ceremonials 
I have said nothing of their vast pan- 
theon of divinities and half-divinities, 
their legendary lore of myths and his- 
tory stories, and their wonderful ideas 
connected with their hunting fetishes. 
I may write of these later. But I can 
not conclude without telling of my dis- 
covery of a very sacred shrine on the 
summit of Tai-yo-al-lan-ne, or Corn 
Mountain, two of the images from 
which I now have at my home in Pasa- 
dena, and of a Deluge story which 
accounts for a remarkable stone figure 
that presents a bold outline to the clear 
New Mexico sky from the summit of 
this great Zuni table-land. 

I had long desired to visit again a 
certain shrine on the summit of Corn 
Mountain, and on the occasion to 
which I refer, I secured the services 
of my Zuni host, Tsnahey, Zuni Dick, 
who with his son and a young friend 
agreed to get us safely to the top of 
the mountain by the ancient trail that 
had not been used for many, many 
years. That we had some difficulty 
the accompanying engraving proves, 
for it shows my photographer in the 
act of climbing the huge rocks in 
one of the steep places. At one spot 
I had to tie the riata around myself 
and the three Indians hauled me up 
a sheer cliff fully thirty feet, around 
which they had climbed by some 
unknown trail while I made pictures 
and notes. 

Arrived on the summit we found the 
shrine I wished pictured, and then, 
suddenly, it occurred to me that I had 
heard the warrior priest refer to a 
shrine, one night when he thought me 
asleep, which I was assured was some- 
where on the summit of this very 
mountain. I questioned Dick about it, 
but he solemnly declared that he knew 
nothing of it, and that none but the 
chief priest of the Warrior Clan or 
Fraternity knew where it was. I can 
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not explain the impulse that impelled 
me to assert my conviction that this 
shrine was not far from where we then 
stood.. I positively refused to leave 
the mountain until we had found it. 
In vain Dick pleaded his ignorance. 
I was inexorable. An hour, more, 
was spent in argument. Finally, after 
several long talks in Zuni to his son, 
Dick turned to me and said: “TI tell 
you I no know shline (shrine) 
Unaikah. I talk one way all a time. 
I no lie. My boy he tell me he catch 
‘em shline. He go. You go. You 
pay him.” 

And so it came to pass. It appeared 
after some questioning, that Dick’s son 
had been for several years to the 
white man’s school, where he had 
learned the white man’s superior 
knowledge and contempt for the 
“heathen superstitions of his people.” 
Being of an inquisitive turn of mind 
he had watched the chief priest of 
the shrine we were about to visit, on 
the rare occasion that he paid an offi- 
cial call upon the gods, and though 
the lad was not supposed to know 
where the secret and sacred place was, 
he had plucked up the necessary cour- 
age and temerity secretly to visit it, 
and now, for a consideration, he was 
willing to “brave the anger of the 
gods” and the far more real anger 
of the superstitious Zunis and take us 
to see the sacred place. A long time 
was spent in determining the amount 
and style of the “consideration,” and 
I know it included three big barrels 
of shells from the Pacific Coast, for 
the making of shell beads, or wam- 
pum, in which Dick and his son are 
adepts, and all the cash my slim purse 
could stand. 

Then, with some trepidation on 
Dick’s part, but none, apparently, in 
the heart of the sophisticated youth, 
we walked away to the very edge 
of the mountain cliff. The shrine was 
here, I was told. Looking about I 
could see no trace of anything that 
looked like a shrine, though the view 
from the summit was inspiring. While 
I was looking around the lad disap- 
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peared. Then I heard a voice: “You 
come.” I could neither see where he 
had gone, nor detect where the voice 
came from. Standing on the verge I 
looked down and again heard the voice 
bidding me come, and there, standing 
on a jutting point on the face of the 
cliff, the young man was bidding me 
descend. A misstep, a slip, and one 
would fall a thousand, fifteen hun- 
dred feet. I drew back. Calling for 
the riata I tied it securely around my 
body, got the four men above to hold 
it and then descended to the point. 
There, a piece of the cliff’s face had 
fallen forward in such a manner as 
to form a recess behind it, and in 
that recess were the wooden figures 


of Unaikah, which I had so longed 
to see. There were fourteen complete 
figures, and the decaying remnants 


of several others. It was clear that 
they were made with the rude flint 
knives of the Zunis, for the hacking 
marks of the tool were distinctly vis- 
ible. We secured the accompanying 
photograph and then I was filled with 
a resolute covetousness that would be 
satisfied with nothing less than one 
or more of these “gods.” 

So I tried to get Dick to go ahead 
and I would follow. “No!” he ex- 
claimed. “You go! I come.” 

“T no go!” was my reply, “you go!” 

“Why you no go?” he asked. 

“ I catch ’em Unaikah,” was my 
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vouchsafed reason. Dick was smart 
enough to know that this was in my 
heart, and he reasoned, he begged, he 
expostulated. He assured me that 
“Unaikah heap sabe, and you take 
‘em one god he heap mad. He plenty 
quick make me dly up and blow away. 
I no like ’em you take ’em.” 

But I was obdurate. I refused to 
recognize Dick’s claim to be a protect- 
ing power over the shrine of a god 
of whom he knew so little. I took 
all the responsibility and explained 
that I was friendly with all gods, 
Zuni as well as white, and was not 
afraid of any evil consequences. 
Possibly, however, I should have 
yielded to Dick’s entreaties that I go 
away and leave the figures untouched 
if he had not suggested, after a parley 
with his son, that a gift to them both 
might make it safe for him to risk it. 

Then I knew I should get the gods. 
But it took skilful bargaining, and 
time, in which more barrels of shells 
figured, and the conditions. that I 
should wrap up securely whatever I 
took, not to return to Zuni until it was 
quite dark, that we should pack up 
instanter and leave before daylight, 
taking extra precaution to pack the 
figures in a box which Dick would 
bring with nails sufficient, and a ham- 
mer, to put on the lid and nail it down 
securely. 

All the conditions were fulfilled, 
though I had to denude myself to my 
undershirt to find adequate covering 
for the two “gods” I finally decided to 
make mine. They are the one to the 
extreme left, and the long slim fifth 
figure, counting from the left. 

I was nigh frozen when we reached 
our Zuni quarters at midnight, but the 
vigor of our packing and the hot 
coffee Dick brought to stimulate us 
ere we harnessed our ponies, loaded 
our plunder upon the rude buckboard 
and started out into the night, together 
with the sense of proud possession of 
two ancient warrior gods, sent a glow 
of satisfaction through me. Years 


after, shortly before Lieut. Cushing’s 
death, I asked him if he had ever 
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visited this shrine, and he listened 
with amazement and astonishment to 
my story. He declared that I was the 
first white man ever to see or know of 
it, for he had never heard of it, though 
he was admitted to the most intimate 
religious and ceremonial secrets of the 
tribe. But I see from the photographs 
of Mrs. Stevenson’s marvellously com- 
prehensive work that she must have 
visited it, or else the gods were re- 
moved elsewhere, for one of her photo- 
graphs shows less than half of the 
figures of the shrine, but they are 
undoubtedly the same. 

It was on an earlier visit that I made 
the photographs of the columnar fig- 
ures of rock on Corn Mountain that 
are such objects of reverence to the 
Zunis of today. Looking down upon 
the level plain beneath, the village of 
Zuni in the middle, appearing a mere 
doll’s house in the distance, and the 
encircling hills uniting with the blue 
sky to form the horizon line, these 
are imposing and impressive objects. 
But they have an added fascination 
and attraction if you have sat, as I 
have, looking at them at the time of 
the setting sun, while an earnest, 
believing old priest squatted near by 
and told the following tale: 

“In the long, long ago, the Zunis, 
though they knew the way of good- 
ness, chose to follow the way of evil. 
Those above, the gods who watch the 
hearts of men and women, saw that 
the Zunis were no longer pure in 
heart. They thought evil, and they 
dreamed evil, they desired evil, and 
their works were evil. All of them, 
even the watchers for the gods, the 
priests, were being swallowed up in 
the desire for evil. It was not good. 
The gods were angry, and in their 
anger they sent windstorms, sand- 
storms and fiercely hot weather. The 
rain clouds dried up, and the rain- 
makers were bidden cease from their 
labors, so that the springs dried up 
and the corn withered and died and 
the food animals fled to far-away pas- 
tures where the Zunis could not secure 
them. But storms and hunger did not 
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bring cessation from evil. So the gods 
decided to drown the people in all 
their sin and wickedness. The rain- 
makers were made to work as they 
had never worked before, and the 
Secret springs of the Earth were 
opened, so that quickly the whole 
country was plunged in deep water. 
The Zunis escaped from their drowned 
village to the summit of Tai-yo-al- 
la-ne, but even here the water came 
higher and higher, until all the wicked- 
ness in them was scared and they said 
they wanted to be good and live. The 
caciques (these are the religious men 
and penitents for the whole tribe) 
prayed to the gods daily, hourly, but 
still the waters came higher and 
higher. Then all the people humbled 
themselves and prayed, and begged 
for forgiveness for all the wrong 
things they had done. Then Those 
Above said only by the gift of the 
most promising, handsome and worthy 
youth of the tribe, and the fairest, 
sweetest and most lovable maiden, 
could their anger be appeased. 
“Who should be the victims? Who 
were the parents that would offer 
their children to save the nation from 
destruction? At last the old cacique 
came forth and said he would give 
his son, the treasure of his heart, 
the sun of all his days; and his asso- 
ciate offered his daughter, the joy of 
his eyes and the creator of his happi- 
ness. With solemn dancing, much 
smoking, many prayers and propiti- 
atory ceremonies, the people assem- 
bled for the sacrifice. The youth and 
maiden were ceremonially purified by 
washings with yucca root, and the 
breathing upon them of the sacred 
smoke; then they were dressed in 
their best—the youth in his most elab- 
orate buckskin costume, with all the 
accompaniments of beads, feathers, 
wristlets, bracelets and turtle shells 
for his legs; the maiden in her cere- 
monial jotsitz, or robe, her legs 
swathed in the finest buckskin, her 
neck wrapped around and around with 
strings of wampum, glistening with 
pieces of turquoise and abalone shell, 
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and her head crowned by prayer- 
symbols. Then, in the presence of the 
assembled people, chanting, praying, 
dancing and interceding, they were 
cast into the raging, swirling, roaring 
waters and disappeared while the 
prayers of the people changed into 
the wail of the dead, made ten times 
more sorrowful and mournful in that 
these young people were going to their 
death not naturally, not even by acci- 
dent, but because of the wickedness 
of the people. All through the night 
and the next day and the next night 
the caciques prayed, and the people 
danced or lay prostrate on their faces. 
And then the gods heard their prayers. 
The rain-makers were told to rest, 
and the clouds were banished from 
the sky, and the people knew they 
were saved. Little by little the flood 
subsided, and many, many weeks later 
they were able to return to the valley 
and rebuild their homes. 

“But one day they looked up toward 
Corn Mountain and there stood two 
figures clearly outlined against the 
pure blue of the morning sky. They 
were not divided into several parts 
as they are now; there were only two. 
And the cacique explained that they 
were the figures of the youth and the 
maiden, who had been sacrificed to 
appease the wrath of the gods. Daily, 
after that, whenever the pious Zuni 
arose and made his offering of the 
sacred meal to the He-She All-Father- 
Mother of The Above, and prayed the 
usual morning prayer, he also turned 
his eyes in the direction of Corn 
Mountain and then added another 
prayer that his heart might be made 
more and more pure, and his steps 
kept upon the straight path of life. 

“For long, long years the two fig- 
ures remained alone as the gods had 
placed them, until at last they became 
lonesome, and they asked the gods to 
give them children. So, one by one, 
the children came, and now, see,” 
said my simple-hearted informant, 
“the cacique’s boy and girl, they each 
catch ’em two big chillun, one pletty 
big boy and one heap little ge’l.” 
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Guardians of an enchanted land, 

Where rose and jasemine fling their sweet 
Saucy mocking-bird to madden, 

’Till he steals a song to gladden 

Dull dwellers on the street. 


Now chanting the rain’s soft patter, 

Or the sound of the surging seas, 

Now rattling and clashing in glee, 

As swift swords from scabbards set free, 
Many their melodies. 


No shade they weave for loiterers, 
’Twixt earth and heaven’s immensity; 
Born of the desert sands of fire, 

They strip their leaves, and rising higher 
Stand in calm nudity; 


And proudly wave their emerald tops, 
As if with palms of victory 

They fain would fan the unveiled sun, 
Whose burning face they look upon 

In shivering ecstasy. 


Stately and spiritual by night, 
The silvery stars to touch they try, 
And bow and sway like acolytes 
At heavenly altars on the heights 
Ne’er seen by mortal eye. 





The little birds that safety seek, 

In prickly nests their downy young 
Hang high above the city street, 
Where eagerly the dawn they greet 
With shrilly clattering tongue. 


And here at last is path of peace 
For weary feet that long have trod 
On shell-torn soil; but I hear oft 
Armed hosts beyond the trees aloft 
Sweep singing on to God. 





A Joker in California Castor Beans 
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OW Dr. W. W. Stockberger of 
H the United States Department 

of Agriculture spent consider- 

able valuable time in trying to 
locate a California industry only to 
find it a thing of the last generation, 
was an odd and annoying episode of 
the recent Government campaign for 
100,000 acres of castor beans. Infor- 
mation on castor culture was extreme- 
ly scarce and the expert was delighted 
when he read this in a late edition 
of a standard encyclopedia (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica) : 

“A considerable quantity of castor 
oil of an excellent quality is also made 
in Italy; and in California the manu- 
facture is conducted on an extensive 
scale.” 

“Aha!” thought the doctor, “Cali- 
fornia will be able to supply just the 
practical information that we very 
much need in this emergency.” 

Late books on California in the 
Library of Congress were consulted, 
but not a word about the “extensive” 
castor oil industry. This was puzzling 
to the expert. Then inquiries were 
- sent direct to officials on the coast 
and the disappointing discovery was 
made that California at the present 
time has no castor oil industry at all. 

“I was curious to know how such 
an absurd mistake could occur in a 
reputable reference work,” Dr. Stock- 
berger declared last week in Washing- 
ton, “and I assigned an assistant to 
run it down. He discovered that the 
article on California in the encyclo- 
pedia was written some forty years 
ago and had been used verbatim in all 
subsequent editions.” 














| Was Arrested in a Small Town in the South 
for Wearing This Costume, and Do 
You Blame 'Em? 


True, castor oil was produced in 
California in quantity but that was in 
the last generation. The forgotten 
industry makes a picturesque back- 
ground for the present government- 
inspired renaissance of the oily 
bean. While California is loyally 
planting her quota of 12,000 acres of 
the war beans it is interesting to re- 
view the industry in by-gone days. 

In “The New West or California in 
1867-1868,” Charles Loring Brace 














In California the Castor Bean Grows to Be a Tree. This “Plant” Is In a 
Garden Near San Gabriel. 


speaks thus of castor beans in the 
Los Angeles district: 

“Among the strange variety of vege- 
tables in this favored region is the 
castor bean. The beans are planted 
two or three in a hill, and then thinned 
out, leaving one healthy plant to the 
hill. They require no more work than 
corn, and will yield often thirty to 
forty bushels to the acre. 

“Fifteen hundred pounds to the acre 
is not uncommon, which is equal to 
seventy-five gallons of oil, worth at 
$2.50 per gallon, some $187—a good 
return per acre. This plant grows 
well, also in the north of California.” 

In the Library of Congress, I found 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Transactions for May 20, 1871, an 
article quoting the Druggists’ Circular 
and Chemical Gazette which in turn 
reproduced an article from the Marys- 
ville (Cal.) Appeal, describing the 
local “castor oil manufacture” of Dr. 
M. Daniel: 

“Being a novice in the preparation 


and pressing of the castor bean, and 
the process employed to produce pure 
oil, we were surprised at the simplicity 
of the machinery and everything con- 


nected with the modus operandi. The 
beans are first subjected to a dry heat 
of an hour or so in a furnace. This 
softens them and brings them to the 
peculiar state required in expeditious 
pressing. They are then taken out and 
placed in a screw-press, run by horse- 
power, and capable of pressing be- 
tween 80 and 100 gallons of oil per 
day. From the press the oil is con- 
veyed into a vessel, and from thence 
into a large iron tank or boiler. In 
this is placed 60 gallons of oil and-the 
same amount of water, the latter serv- 
ing to cleanse the oil of all impurities. 
The oil is then boiled about an hour, 
and kept standing until the next morn- 
ing, when the water is drawn off and 
the oil transferred to the clarifiers, 
which are composed of zinc, and cap- 
able of holding from 60 to 100 gallons 
each. After standing about eight 
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hours in the sun, it is taken out and 
put into cans, and is ready for the 
market. Beans of a superior quality 
are worth about $90 a ton, and 100 
pounds are supposed to produce 5 gal- 
lons.” 

Dr. Stockberger conjectures that 
this newspaper account was the basis 
of the castor oil article in the encyclo- 
pedia. Although the government cen- 
sus for 1850 mentioned twenty-three 
castor oil mills in the middle west and 
south, no reference is made to the 
industry in the encyclopedia except 
in relation to California. 

Castor beans were the forerunners 
of lima beans in Santa Barbara and 
other California coast counties. Old 
residents recall a castor bean field 
of 150 acres near Santa Barbara anc 
for several years the crop was grown 
in extent in the southern part of the 
state. 

The other day, in Kansas City, 
Charles Marsh related how his father, 
the late William N. Marsh, established 
a castor oil mill in the Missouri city 
in 1875, patterned after the quaint 
Marysville institution. The Missouri 
mill grew to proportions and when 
the castor bean industry was at its 
height, handled 500,000 bushels of 
beans in one year. 

The Marsh family of Kansas City 
is the connecting link between the old 
castor bean industry and its present 
revival under government inspiration 
to supply abundant lubricant for the 
air squadron. When American farmers 
quit raising the beans and the supply 
came from India, the Marsh interests 
acquired the Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., which has 
been called the “castor oil trust” in 
late years. F. C. Marsh, a brother 
of Charles Marsh and a son of the 
pioneer castor oil dealer of Kansas 
City, is president of the wealthy Jer- 
sey City corporation. 

Last fall when England declared an 
embargo on castor beans in India, 
there was a ship-load of the seed on 
the Pacific ocean, consigned to the 
Baker concern. For a time England 
threatened to recall the cargo but with 














Florida Women Gave More Than Moral Sup- 
port to the Castor Bean Crop. This is Mrs. 
Berdie Fredericks, of Miami, Who Organized 
a Stock Company to Plant an Emergency 
War Crop. The Picture was Taken in the 
Field Where the Patriotic Promoter was As- 
sisting with the Planting Operations. 


the assistance of the oil company and 
diplomatic pressure from Washington 
the cargo was acquired on condition 
that it be used in planting a war crop 
in the United States. 

Besides the Baker plant there are 
only two other mills in the United 
States that manufacture castor oil for 
the trade. They are at Buffalo, N. Y.., 
and Cleveland, O. There is a mill in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and small mills 
at several other places, operated in 
conjunction with manufacturing plants 
where the oil is used in large quan- 
tities. 

The sudden and unexpected de- 
mands of the government for castor oil 
has called attention to the remark- 
able versatility of this substance of 
the bean. Aside from its time-hon- 
ored place of importance in the family 








Human and Physical Elements in a Picturesque and Successful Castor 

Bean Campaign in Florida.—Herman B. Walker, of Miami, and the Illu- 

minated Ford in Which He Several Times Traversed the East Coast, Call- 
ing upon the Farmers to Plant War Beans. 


medicine chest and its parexcellence 
as a lubricant for delicate and fast- 
moving machinery, we now have it 
impressed upon us that castor oil gives 
stickiness to sticky fly paper, bril- 
liancy to Turkey red, transparency to 
soap, gloss to imitation leather; also, 
that it kills moles and mole crickets. 
In China it is used as cooking grease! 
In India it serves as an illuminant, and 
jumping back a few thousand years, 
we see the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt 
using the leaves of the plant to keep 
mosquitos away. 

The castor bean seed distributed by 
the government belongs to the non- 
popper variety (Ricinus communis) 
and is expected to yield approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of oil. The popper 
variety, formerly grown in California 
and the middle west, was difficult to 
harvest and made necessary a certain 
type of “bean yard.” ; 


For a number of years the “bean 
yard” was a picturesque adjunct to 
many Missouri and Kansas farms. The 
extreme activity of the beans made 
a wall around the yard necessary. 
When the beans were ripe they would 
explode from the pods with consider- 
able violence and, if not restrained, 
would scatter over the ground and be 
lost. Sod was used - principally to 
make the walls around bean yards in 
Kansas. Boards, burlap, stones and 
other material was used in enclosing 
the bean yards in Missourj and other 
castor bean producing states. 

The castor bean industry in the 
United States reached its height about 
1879 in which year Kansas alone pro- 
duced 766,148 bushels, an amount 
equal to three-fourths of the demand 
of the entire United States in the 
years immediately preceding the 
European war. About 1887 castor 
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bean growers in California and the 
middle west began to turn their atten- 
tion to other crops. In 1899 only 
150,000 bushels were produced in the 
country and after 1904 the output was 
less than 100,000 bushels. 

Subtle influences are said to have 
been largely responsible for the de- 
cline of the castor bean industry. 
With the rise of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and its various mineral oil lubri- 
cants, the bean industry suffered from 
the competition. I heard it said in 
Washington that the once-important 
castor oil trade in this country was 
laid to rest by its much more powerful 
petroleum rival. 

The total dependence of the United 
States upon India for castor beans 
caused a critical situation in our war 
programme. Just at the time that we 
needed a double supply of the seeds 
to make lubricating oil, England was 
forced to take over the entire Indian 
output for her own use. 

Last January the War Department 
appealed to growers in southern states 
to plant 100,000 acres. Florida, be- 
cause of peculiar climatic fitness and 
her great extent of uncultivated land, 
was requested to plant 40,000 acres. 
Six other states, including California, 
were assigned to plant approximately 
10,000 acres each. 

The government has contracted to 
buy the entire crop at $3.50 a bushel, 
f. o. b. the nearest railway station. 
The contractor gets 50 cents a bushel 
for the beans obtained under his super- 
vision and the grower $3 a bushel. 
The planting seed was sold to the 
growers at cost by the government. 

So unimportant was the castor bean 
crop of late years that there was not 
a castor bean threshing machine on the 
market. Government experts in con- 
junction with contractors and some of 
the large growers, are now making 
experiments to perfect a satisfactory 
huller. The government announced 
that the threshing machines would be 
ready by the time that the beans are 
ripe for harvest. 

Fred Boruff of San Fernando was 
named as the government castor bean 
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A Close Up View of the War Beans.—A 
Cluster of Ripe Castor Beans. 


contractor for California in the first 
list made public in Washington. Later 
the canvass on the coast was largely 
taken over by the California Castor 
Bean Association of Santa Barbara, of 
which Henry S. Gane is the manager. 
Capt. H. L. Scaipe, Signal Corps, 
U. S. A., was sent to California by 
the War Department to hurry along 
the planting. 

A large part of the State’s allotment 
of castor beans will be grown in the 
Imperial Valley, where George H. 
Reed of Calipatria is devoting more 
than 1,000 acres to the patriotic plant- 
ing. 
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View of Reading Room in the National Defenders’ Ciub, in the Monacro:k 
Building, San Francisco. 


Community Life For Our Soldiers 


and Sailors 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


HE Red Cross is called “the 
greatest mother in the world.” 
The work being carried on by 
the War - Camp Community 
Service is that of being sisters and 
brothers to the boys in training, and 
filling up that great void occasioned 
by the tearing away the home ties of 
thousands of young fellows, who are 
away from the parental fireside for 
the first time in their lives. 
Home-sickness, loneliness, the blues 
—all are allies of the Kaiser, and it 


is just as essential to surround our 
soldiers and our sailors with the social 
conditions and environment to which 
they are accustomed, as it is to see 
that they are adequateiy drilled and 
equipped for fighting. 

There are a number of organizations 
operating throughout the country for 
the purpose of providing for the phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual needs of the 
enlisted men. Some of these organ- 
izations operate in the camps them- 
selves, and all are doing a splendid 
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work. The organization created to 
cater to the boys’ social needs away 
from camp, is known as the “War- 
Camp Community Service,” with 
national headquarters in New York 
and operating branches in all parts 
of the country. In San Francisco this 
service is doing a very fine and effect- 
ive work, under the direction of Exec- 
utive Secretary H. Feldman, assisted 
by hundreds of patriotic men and wo- 
men of San Francisco, and in co-oper- 
ation with the National League for 
Woman’s Service. 

Three club rooms are maintained 
for enlisted men, one, called the 
“National Defenders’ Club,” being 
located in the Monadnock Building, 
a second Presidio Defenders’ Club, 
located at 2526 Lombard Street, and 
the third, a dancing club in the Palace 
Hotel. The first two of these clubs 
are large and fully equipped to meet 
almost any social need of the enlisted 
men, and provide lounging and read- 
ing rooms, games, writing facilities, 
a canteen, lunch counters where 
wholesome food is served at actual 
cost, and music for those who are 
inclined to sing or play. At the 
Presidio Club a shooting gallery has 
been installed, where the man are 
given the opportunity to practice at a 
nominal cost. Prizes are hung up 
nightly to stimulate competition, and 
this part of the club is always sur- 
rounded by an eager group of young 
fellows who laughingly announce that 
they are practicing for their hunt for 
the Kaiser. This shooting gallery was 
installed through the efforts of Mrs. 
Prentice C. Hale, who is one of the 
enthusiastic workers of the National 
League for Woman’s Service, and she 
is to be seen nightly in the midst of 
the boys at the club. 

At the Palace Hotel club the room 
is smaller than the two Defenders’ 
clubs, and a fine dancing floor is pro- 
vided for use of the members. A bevy 
of young girls, from the best families 
in San Francisco is always on hand 
to serve as partners for the enlisted 
men, and plenty of hostesses are al- 
ways available to talk to those who 
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come in for a social visit. Card tables, 
writing desks and other facilities are 
provided, and a cake is always on 
the table for those who are hungry. 

At the two larger clubs, the 
hostesses are all married women, 
and though a number of the younger 
girls serve behind the lunch counter, 
it is one of the requirements of the 
club that such girls must be accom- 
panied by their mothers. The pur- 
pose of these clubs is to provide a 
place, as nearly like home as possible, 
where the boys can drop in at any 
time and spend an hour or two in the 
way they like best. The mothers in 
attendance, many of whose sons are 
at other camps, meet the young fel- 
lows as they would their own chil- 
dren, and are always ready and eager 
to listen to the needs of the Jackies 
or the Sammies who present them- 
selves. Many of these women take 
a bunch of the boys home for a dinner, 
or to stay over night, and the latch- 
string is hanging out at scores of 
the finest homes in the city, and the 
enlisted men know that they can drop 
in at any time for a home-cooked din- 
ner or to put up for the night. A 
registration bureau is maintained to 
list the private houses where sleeping 
facilities are offered free to the boys, 
and many of the men coming in from 
the camps at Fremont or Mare Island 
are thus enabled to stay over night 
without having to incur the expense 
of a hotel. To one receiving $30 a 
month, with deductions for insurance, 
home allotments and other necessary 
expenses, these “lifts,” as the boys 
call them, are appreciated. It is said 
that the Chinese cook for Mrs. Hale 
always climbs to the top floor (which 
has been set aside as sleeping quar- 
ters for soldiers) each morning to 
count the number of caps on the hall 
rack so that he may know the number 
of breakfasts to cook for them. 

In addition to the work carried on 
in the three clubs, the War-Camp 
Community Service also maintains 
central offices in the Phelan Building. 
Here a variety of work is carried on 
for the enlisted men. Large dances 
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are arranged for at the Auditorium, 
or in one of the larger halls, and to 
these dances all enlisted men are 
invited, dancing partners being pro- 
vided by the various clubs and organ- 
izations co-operating with the War- 
Camp Community Service. 

Each week from 2000 to 2500 
theatre tickets are distributed free to 
the enlisted men, these tickets being 
donated by the theatres. A mere 
request is all that is needed to get 
one of the pasteboards, and the pay- 
ment by the recipient of the war 
tax. 

Another line of work carried on 
by Mr. Feldman’s office is the organ- 
ization of a small army of automobile 
owners, who take small crowds of the 
enlisted men on trips around the city 
or down into the country. Thousands 
of these trips are given weekly, and 
any of the boys who express a desire 
to go sightseeing will always be ac- 
commodated. Often picnic parties are 
arranged for Sundays, to which are 
invited a number of the soldiers and 
sailors, and these parties are always 
very popular with the boys and are 
always largely attended. 

Various committees made up of 
prominent business and professional 
men and their wives, are maintained 
to handle various problems presented 
by the soldiers and sailors. Educa- 
tional classes are provided, athletics 
encouraged, financial needs met, and 
every endeavor made to adequately 
take the place of the boy’s own father 
and mother when they are not near 
at hand. 

The mere accomplishment of the 
material benefits given the enlisted 
men through the work of the War- 
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Camp Community Service is sufficient 
justification for the hearty support of 
the work by all Americans, but there 
is a psychological result accomplished 
which is of the utmost value in estab- 
lishing the higher mental standards of 
the men—their morale. Many boys, 
eager spirits but clean, away from 
parental supervision for the first time, 
come into the city from the rigid disci- 
pline of the camp, and these boys are 
on the lookout for a good time. They 
want to enjoy themselves in the way 
they are used to at home—to dance, to 
have the companionship of girls, or 
to see a good show or hear good 
music. If cast adrift in a large city, 
with no friends or acquaintances, with 
little money, and without the facilities 
for associating with the class of people 
to which they are accustomed, those 
lads would seek their pleasures in 
ways that would be injurious not only 
to their physical condition, but their 
mental attitude, their morale would be 
lowered. Many boys, restrained from 
associating with questionable compan- 
ions at home because of the fear of 
being seen by those whose opinion 
they value, will in a large city where 
they are unknown, say, “Nobody 
knows me here, so why not.” By 
occupying the enlisted men’s time 
with wholesome pleasures, good 
companionship and developing influ- 
ences, these various agencies of 
good are not only keeping the 
boys out of temptations but they are 
encouraging and developing desires 
for higher standards of living, and as 
President Wilson has said, the soldiers 
we send to the firing line will be the 
product made by the environment with 
which we surround them here. 








The Vase of Heracli 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


6c ELL, here I am, thank 
WV Heaven!” Jack Harwood 
smiled as he studied the 
satiny contours of the 
hand which he held appraisingly be- 
fore his face. It was a small hand, 
delicate, pink-nailed and femininely 
soft, that he had ungloved on enter- 
ing his uncle’s office, but unfortunate- 
ly the intended courtesy was destined 
to pass unnoticed—therefore unre- 
warded—for he found the office de- 
serted. 

“Perhaps after all it’s just as well,” 
the young man soliloquized as he 
slowly replaced the glove, “the mani- 
curist’s art never did appeal strongly 
to old Joey—bless his grouchy old 
heart and his hob-nailed liver! I 
wonder if he’ll be as snappy today 
as he was last time I came in to make 
a touch—but—I should worry about 
that now. What is it old Omar says 
about this tommyrot of worrying 
about yesterday and tomorrow, so 
long as today be sweet? Whatever 
it is, I’m with him. The question is 
—will today be sweet?” And Har- 
wood laughed aloud as he suddenly 
removed the half-replaced glove, and, 
thrusting his right hand into a yawn- 
ing trousers pocket, took the vacant 
chair at his uncle’s desk. 

“I wonder what’s keeping him?” 
he grumbled as he stretched his legs 
comfortably under the desk while 
helping himself to a cigar. “Where 
the devil do they hide their matches 
around this dump?” And he attacked 
the orderly heap of papers on the 
desk with precisely the zeal and 
thoroughness shown by a brood-hen 
searching for bugs in a heap of 
straw. 

“Hello! What’s this?” he cried, 


pausing and dragging forth from the 
confusion a square of pasteboard 
bearing a newspaper clipping: 


WANTED — Purchasing agent. 
Competent man, preferably young. 
One thoroughly at home in antique 
pottery and willing to travel in the 
Orient exclusively. Preference will 


. be shown one with experience in this 


branch, especially one who under- 
stands dealing with Orientals. Liberal 
remuneration to the right party. Ad- 
dress Box 431. 


“Now I wonder if Joey’s doing all 
this?” he exclaimed, and as he spoke 
his gaze wandered up to a little bunch 
of letters protruding from a pigeon- 
hole. He took them down. “Box 
431” headed the superscription of the 
first. The second was the same, also 
the third and fourth. 

“Now,” he mused, as he replaced 
the letters, “I wonder why he didn’t 
offer his darling nephew that position. 
‘Continuous travel’ and ‘liberal re- 
muneration’ don’t listen bad to me. 

“I say,” he went on as the door 
burst open suddenly to admit the 
president of the Western Ceramic 
Company—large, bland and plethoric, 
“T’ve just been looking at your ad, 
Uncle Joe—and—and that’s a bear of 
a position. It’s a wonder you didn’t 
think of me before you advertised.” 

“Think of you!” snapped Joseph 
H. Putnam in an abrupt, barking 
voice that would have been more ap- 
propriate in a nervous, undersized 
man than in one of his weight and 
proportions, “think of you! That’s 
my one great difficulty. Perhaps if 
I could get you out of my mind I 
could think of something else. Here 
you are—strong, healthy, well edu- 
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cated—the making of a fine man in 
you Jack—but—” 

“But what, Uncle Joe?” queried 
the young man innocently. 

“*But what?’ indeed!” exploded 
the manufacturer, “but the only use 
to which you have attempted to put 
your talents has been to spend the 
money that someone else has earned 
—never, by any chance, to earn any- 
thing for yourself. And you have 
refused, steadfastly and consistently, 
to take life as anything but a joke. 
Can you deny it?” 

“My dear uncle,” purred the young 
man sweetly, “I cannot agree with 
you—nor do I wish to argue the 
points you have raised. Have you 
a match, uncle?” 

“A match!” snorted Putnam, notic- 
ing for the first time the unlighted 
cigar between his nephew’s gloved 
fingers, “‘so you helped yourself to 
my cigars?” 

“Not cigars, uncle—only cigar. It 
is singular—the cigar, I mean—not 
the fact that I took only one. But 
it was a temptation. Your cigars are 
always good—and” Harwood sighed, 
“it’s been many a day now since I’ve 
been able to treat myself to one as 
good.” 

“You don’t mean to say you're get- 
ting hard up again?” 

“Getting—” 

But his uncle failed to note the im- 
port of Harwood’s interjection, con- 
tinuing: “After the check I gave you 
last moath? Why, it’s an outrage! 
It’s bad enough, Heaven knows, never 
to have eaten a meal except at the 
price of another’s toil, but, in addi- 
tion to spend in one month enough 
to keep the ordinary family half a 
year—” 

“These vile tempers are bad for 
Joey,” thought Harwood as his uncle 
paused. “One day a touch of apop- 
lexy—and—” But aloud he said: 
“It has been an expensive month, 
uncle—dreadfully so.” 

“Next month will not,” the older 
man smiled grimly. “There’s the po- 
sition in the factory, though, still 
open—or that in the office, if you 
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prefer. The pay is small, but with 
economy it will keep a single man.” 

“But it’s only a month till I get 
my inheritance. All I need is enough 
to keep me going that long.” 

“Your inheritance,” echoed Putnam 
sarcastically, ‘What about your in- 
heritance? A few thousands at most. 
Enough certainly to lay the founda- 
tion of a comfortable fortune for some 
young men—but with your mode of 
life, your outrageously expensive 
tastes, I hope you don’t count dn 
stretching it out above a year. Better 
take the position I offer you, Jack, 
and settle down. Then you can leave 
that little inheritance in the bank to 
keep piling up interest until some 
day, when you’ve developed enough 
sense and business ability, an oppor- 
tunity for the right investment will 
come along. Whatever my training 
may amount to—all the ability that 
my years of business experience have 
given me, are at your service.” 

Harwood smiled carelessly. “Ill 
admit that stuffy offices and grimy, 
ill-ventilated factories seem to fail in 
their appeal to me,” he said. “But 
that’s not saying I wouldn’t work if 
the right job came along. There’s 
the position you advertised, for in- 
stance.” 

“But Jack,” the manufacturer be- 
gan slowly and painstakingly, “you 
fail to grasp the importance played 
by experience in handling such a job 
—the knowledge of antiques, the Ori- 
ent and Orientals—a hundred and 
one things of which you are ignorant 
as a babe, and which would come as 
second nature to an experienced man. 

“Now I don’t mean to say that the 
work’s beyond you—not at all. But 
you’re not prepared for it. Just give 
me a demonstration of your ability— 
that’s all I want—and there’s no posi- 
tion inside or outside that you cannot 
have for the asking. All I ask is 
that you do something to help your- 
self.” The older man’s anger was 


melting away, but Jack still feared 

to return to the all-important ques- 

tion in case it might blaze afresh. 
“Come!” 


exclaimed Putnam, ris- 























ing suddenly from his swinging desk 
chair, “let’s take a look through the 
factory. I know you'd like the busi- 
ness once you came to know it.” 

* ca * 

In spite of his easy-going manner 
there was nothing light or frothy in 
Harwood’s mentality. His listless 
good-nature, his habit of amused 
cynicism, his joking attitude toward 
life as a whole—all was merely the 
veneer of his environment—a mask 
under which he chose to hide his real 
self. Consequently there was much 
in his uncle’s factory to claim his at- 
tention and interest. And above all, 
he was taken with the work of the 
modellers whose practiced hands 
seemed almost to have acquired an 
intelligence apart from themselves, 
so skilfully did they fashion the wet 
clay into all manner of designs. 

“Well, Brondi, how is the vase 
coming?” queried Putnam, as he 
paused beside a modeller who was 
deftly manipulating a lump of clay. 

For answer the Italian uncovered 
one of the pieces of pottery stand- 
ing upon a nearby rack. It was a tall, 
slender vase, standing about three 
feet high, and ornamented with an 
infinity of detail in relief pattern. The 
piece was by no means perfect—a 
large chip was missing from the top 
—while a number of cracks, brown 
with age, yet scarcely darker than the 
remainder of the vase, marred the ex- 
quisite surface. 

“The impression of genuine antigq- 
uity is perfect,” commented Harwood 
eagerly, “and the modelling exquis- 
ite.” 

“Yes,” assented his uncle, “it isn’t 
at all bad work.” 

“Greek, is it not?” Although in- 
terrogative in form the young man’s 
exclamation was more a positive 
statement of fact than a query. “And 
of the Byzantine period ?” 

Putnam nodded. “The original was 
discovered in the ruins of Heracli, 
and is supposed to have belonged to 
some ruined temple of Diana.” 

“The design would indicate as 
much.” 
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“But I have never seen the orig- 
inal,” went on the manufacturer en- 
thusiastically, “neither has Brondi.” 
He took a number of small photo- 
graphic prints from a drawer and 
passed them to his nephew. “He 
worked from this set of photographs 
sent me from the Orient some time 
ago. You can see how faithfully the 
original has been copied. 

“But,” he continued, noting with 
pleasure the young man’s interest, 
“excellent as Brondi’s work certainly 
is, one can scarcely estimate the value 
the original might have in turning out 
new imitations. You see now, don’t 
you, the importance of the position 
I advertised, and why I want a well 
qualified man to fill it?” 

Harwood nodded. They were on 
their way back to the office now, and 
the older man again reminded Har- 
wood of the position either in office 
or factory. The nephew demurred 
again, pleading his wish to see some- 
thing of the world first, which he 
meant to do upon receiving his in- 
heritance. 

“But in the meantime?” demanded 
the uncle. 

“In the meantime Ill have to ask 
you for another small loan till I get 
my money.” 

The older man shook his head. “As 
to that my decision is final, Jack. I’m 
not angry—but I’m speaking to you 
coolly as a man of business. You've 
had the last cent of my money you'll 
ever get without earning it. So if I 
advance you something now it must 
be in the nature of a bona fide loan, 
to be repaid as any other loan would 
be.” 

And thus the matter was arranged. 
Jack Harwood left his uncle’s office 
a few minutes later, a check in his 
pocket—but this time he left behind 
a promissory note for a like amount 
bearing interest at six per cent from 
date. 

* * HE 

Ten months had passed, two in 
waiting about in New York with fre- 
quent tiring visits to musty law offi- 
ces, varied with occasional sessions 





















































of the surrogate’s court—and eight of 
glorious wandering—of Arctic frost 
—of tropic heat—of snow—of sun- 
shine—but always of open air. And 
then it was, during those months of 
wandering, that life first revealed it- 
self to Harwood in all its stark real- 
ity—that it became a thing of inter- 
est, a game in which he realized that 
he was inevitably destined to play 
a part other than that of a mere on- 
looker, 

From Africa Jack Harwood had 
come to Constantinople. Not that he 
had finished with that great continent 
of mysteries—for as yet he had 
scarcely set foot upon her interior 
beyond the limits of the few mari- 
time cities at which he had touched. 
He had barely skirted her borders, 
and the lure of Africa—the call of 
the unknown, was in his blood. 

But his money was giving out. Un- 
fortunately, the inheritance had been 
smaller than he expected, or rather, 
the lawyer’s fees had been much 
greater. So Harwood had resolved 
that he would run across from Alex- 
andria for a short visit to the capital 
of Islam—whence, his funds permit- 
ting, he would return to Egypt for a 
trip up the Nile, then perhaps by 
caravan into the desert—anything of 
the new, the primitive, the unex- 
plored—before returning to America 
and his uncle’s factory. 

One morning in Constantinople he 
passed near an old ruinous Khan, 
high among the hills of Stamboul. 
The Khan was evidently partially in 
use, for a faded and weather-beaten 
sign hung dilapidated and awry 
against the crumbling wall. 

Harwood read the sign: “Isavogh- 
lou Freres, Marchands d’Antiquites, 
Objets d’Art, etc.” 

He hesitated. Something—some 
curious psychological effect—perhaps 
something familiar about the name, 
prevented him from passing the 
Khan. 

Then suddenly he remembered; 
Isavoghlou Freres was the name on 
the photographs of the vase that his 
uncle had shown him. “Isavoghlou 
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Freres,” he murmured absent-minded- 
ly, “I must investigate.” 

It was a strangely heterogeneous 
collection of wares that met his wan- 
dering gaze as Harwood stepped in- 
side the door. Vases there were in 
profusion, of every conceivable size, 
shape, age, and stage of decay, but 
nothing that appealed to him as that 
which he sought. 

“Ah, yes, I understand. I know 
the vase that monsieur means,” The 
proprietor turned his eyes towards 
the ceiling and wrung his hands in 
gesture of despair. “It would indeed 
be a happy day for me, monsieur, 
with that priceless relic in my posses- 
sion.” 

“Can you tell me, then, who has 
the vase?” Harwood’s French was 
slow and uncertain. 

“One moment, monsieur” The 
Greek’s black eyes twinkled. “If 
monsieur will kindly permit me to 
consult my catalogues. Did monsieur 
think of purchasing?” . 

Harwood shook his head: “Merely 
curiosity,” he returned, fearing that 
any trace of warmth in his reply 
would be taken by the merchant as 
a token of the collector’s eagerness. 

“Yes,” continued the old Greek, 
after a moment, looking up from a 
musty volume and blinking at Har- 
wood through his large, round-rimmed 
glasses, “in case monsieur would be 
interested to learn I can tell him 
where the vase of which he speaks 
is to be found.” 

For the space of a moment the 
dealer studied the young man’s face, 
eagerly searching for some sign. 
some changing expression that would 
mirror his thought. Then, seeing 
nothing, the old inscrutable Oriental 
smile reappeared: “It’s a long way 
from here, monsieur. In point of time 
many a weary day by sea and land— 
in point of accessibility, still further. 
One might say that to seek it in the 
back provinces of China would be 
easy—the mountains of Thibet. but 
pastime—the innermost heart of Af- 
rica, the recreation of a summer’s 
holiday. But there is no one, mon- 
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sieur, who would possess the temer- 
tty to designate a journey through the 
Kurdish mountains as pastime, or 
holiday. This vase, monsieur, is now 
the property of Rahim Djevdet Bey, 
a Kurdish chief—and the tribal seat 
of Rahim Dijevet is back in the rock- 
bound heart of the mountain fast- 
nesses of Kurdistan, near where 
passes the boundary line separating 
Turkey from Persia.” 

“Near what city?” 
wood, 

“Near what city!” echoed the 
Greek. “So monsieur is interested 
after all. But how should I know what 
city it is near? Near none at all, if 
you count nearness in marches of 
days. Perhaps less distant from Van 
or Julamerk than other cities—or it 
might be near Khoi or Urumiah with- 
in the Persian borders.” 


* * * 


asked Har- 


Ten days later Jack Harwood 
stepped from the landing caique and 
stood alone upon the wharf at Tire- 


boli gazing about him, fascinated by 
the picturesqueness of the life there 
portrayed. Gay, swashbuckling Cir- 
cassians were there, some wearing the 
high sheep-kin cap of Central Asia, 
others with the simple Turkish fez— 


and all, without exception, hung 
with either jewelry or weapons—or 
both—the richness and ostensible 
value of which constituted a fairly ac- 
curate guide to the social and finan- 
cial status of the bearer. Solemn, 
courtly Turks moved slowly about, or 
sat, cross-legged and impassive, be- 
fore the little out-door kahve-khanes 
which lined the wharf, wearing yet, 
despite their rigidly simple, or even 
beggarly costumes, a certain air of 
lordly benevolence—an age-old in- 
heritance of the ruling race’ Then 
there were fierce, dark-visaged Lazis, 
cat-like and alert in their movements 
—heavy-limbed Kurds and Armeni- 
ans that bore marks of toil on their 
sturdy bodies, hard to distinguish one 
from the other either as to facial or 
physical traits. 

Harwood was glad once more for 
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the feel of solid earth under foot, 
for, great as was his love for the sea, 
the desire for action had already be- 
come a more powerful force. And 
there still remained much to be done, 
many things to be arranged before he 
could set out on his quest for the 
vase. Thus it was that the young 
man’s impatience had harmonized 
so illy with the vessel’s_ snail-like 
movements, and that upon arriving 
at Tireboli he experienced a feeling 
of supreme relief, as of a prisoner 
released from some dark, unwhole- 
some dungeon. 

Through the agency of the Greek 
proprietor of one of the little cafes 
Harwood made the acquaintance of 
a tall, black-moustached young Cir- 
cassion whose green waistcoat was 
profusely decorated with silver chains 
from which depended an array of 
seals and charms. The Circassion 
called himself Sefer Ali, and from 
having traveled extensively in the 
mountains of Kurdistan was adjudged 
by the Greek a competent guide for 
Harwood. 

Finding him an agreeable and con- 
genial companion Harwood arranged 
with him for the journey, leaving the 
details of employing and equipping 
an escort as well as choosing an itin- 
erary in his hands. The Circassian 
laughed at Harwood’s idea of an es- 
cort, but he could not shake the 
American’s decision, although he did 
at last persuade him to postpone this 
expensive item until they should be 
on the point of entering the Kurdish 
mountains, 

At length they reached Diarbekir, 
and there again the Circassian tried 
to induce Harwood to alter his plans. 
An armed escort, he argued, was of 
little use to men of spirit and intel- 
ligence. Ofttimes, according to 
him, travelers in the wilds of Kurdis- 
tan found themselves in great diffi- 
culties for no other reason than that 
they were accompanied by armed 
men upon whom the natives looked 
as a direct challenge to their bravery 
and warlike proclivities. But in the 
end the American had his way. 
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“What do you advise mon ami?” 
demanded Harwood one evening as 
Sefer Ali stepped noiselessly within 
the fire-lit circle and informed his 
employer than their men refused to 
accompany them further. 

“What do I advise?” retorted the 
Circassian. “Why, I advise, as in 
the outset, that you send these cow- 
ards about their business and pro- 
ceed alone. We might keep out two 
or three mules for our own use.” 

Still Harwood was not convinced. 
But seeing that Ali felt so strongly 
upon the subject, he made no at- 
tempt to continue the conversation 
further, but sat staring into the fire. 
The Circassian, too, after two or 


three unsuccessful attempts to engage 
his employer’s attention, lapsed into 
silence, and after smoking half a 
dozen or so cigarettes, rolled himself 
in his blanket and fell asleep. 

But Harwood couldn’t sleep. It was 
past midnight when, feeling chilly, 


he arose and went out in search of 
wood to replenish the fire. He had 
proceeded only a few steps when it 
seemed that a shadow moved sud- 
denly just before his face and lost 
itself at the side of the path. A little 
further and a distinct rustling in the 
leaves and dead branches which cov- 
ered the earth caused him to stop 
and listen. There was something so 
ghostly, so ominously noiseless after 
the rustling ceased as to make Har- 
wood’s flesh creep. He looked about 
with straining eyes that bored into 
the velvet blackness, but there was 
nothing, not a movement, not a 
whisper, or a breath of air to moder- 
ate the intensity of the silence. 
Then strange, uncanny things 
began to tingle and gnaw at his brain 
—tales that Sefer Ali had told him 
during the long evenings of their jour- 
ney—Circassian tales they were— 
tales fathered in the rankling venom 
of age-old racial animosities—bitter 
stories which in their direct and 
simple implacability could have 
arisen only through hatreds engend- 
ered by centuries of unfriendly con- 
tact, of pillage, rapine, and war. He 
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recalled revolting stories of the Yez- 
idis, wild Kurdish devil-worshippers 
—the far-famed Kurdish pilav, which 
made its appearance simultaneously 
with the disappearance of Circassian 
children. The latter a tale hoary with 
years, to which each visitor among 
the tribes of Asia Minor must listen 
as he passes from tribe to tribe, the 
children always belonging to the 
race of the storyteller, and the pilav- 
makers to the least beloved of the 
neighboring tribes. 

But Ali refused to believe these 
tales. He had traveled—was a man 
of the world, in fact. The Kurds he 
had found to be human, much as oth- 
er men are human. Of course they 
were likely to be a little sullen in 
disposition, and capable of long-en- 
during hatreds. Besides they were 
often cruder and more brutal in their 
homicides than the gayer, more ar- 
tistic Circassians. Still Sefer Ali 
was inclined to grant them a place 
in the ranks of humanity, and be- 
lieved himself capable of dealing 
with them much as he would with 
other men. The young Circassian 
told these tales to amuse, not to in- 
struct. 

Sharply, suddenly, as he stood 
there thinking, another rattle in the 
leaves disturbed Harwood. It was 
as though some one moving stealth- 
ily had brushed against a fallen bough 
with his foot. This was nearer than 
the last movement he had detected 
and on the other side of the path. He 
recalled that one of the men was re- 
ported to have seen a lone Kurdish 
horseman outlined against the sky at 
dusk the preceding evening. 

Then a hand came out of the derk- 
ness, quickly, silently, and seized him 
by the shoulder. In a sense the at- 
tack was unexpected, for Harwood’s 
mind, busy with the half-supernatur- 
al tales of Sefer Ali, had not fully 
sensed the possibility of physical vio- 
lence. Yet, through it all the young 
man’s right hand had not left the 
heavy pistol in his coat pocket; in- 
stinctively he drew it out and struck. 
There was a sudden impact, and he 
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heard the snap of crushing bones, 
while the hand dropped limply from 
his shoulder. 

Still there was no sound. The 
owner of that hand must have been 
something more or less than human 
to withstand such a blow without 
making an outcry. 

Harwood stood now, his muscles 
tense, every sense alert and nerves 
tingling, waiting—his vividly active 
imagination dancing from one possi- 
bility to another, speculating as to 
what form the next onslaught would 
assume—waiting for the attack to be 
resumed. But he was destined not 
to see it, for suddenly, it seemed io 
him, one of those gigantic cataclysms 
of Nature took place. He felt a 


weight upon his head, heavy, crush- 

ing. insupportable—his legs doubled 

under him and as he sank to earth 

a myriad of tiny flashing points of 

light burst into view and danced be- 

fore his eyes. Then all was blank 
ok * * 


Day had broken when Harwood 
opened his eyes to find the Circassian 
solicitiously bending over him. 

“A nasty blow, monsieur,” ex- 
claimed the latter sympathetically, 
and as he spoke the American feebly 
raised his hand to his temple. 

But the effect of the blow had been 
to numb the injured parts, so that 
aside from the swelling there was 
little enough in evidence. 

“You may render thanks to Allah 
that the blow was not fatal,” con- 
tinued the Circassian, busying him- 
self about the injury. 

As he worked Harwood’s mind 
was busy recalling the events of the 
night before. Suddenly he raised 
himself on his elbow. “So the Kurds 
did attack after all?” he queried 
feebly. 

Ali smiled. “Look about you, mon- 
sieur. There is your answer.” 

Everywhere he looked Harwood’s 
eyes met—nothing—no trace of any 
living thing except the small tent 
that he had occupied with Ali. 

“And your clothing, monsieur,” 
went on the Circassian, again meet- 
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ing Harwood’s inquiring gaze. “That 
seems to be disarranged.” 

In spite of his giddiness at the 
sudden movement the American 
arose to a sitting position. His cloth- 
ing had been loosened near the waist 
he found, and the two money-belts 
removed from about his body. Then 
with feverish haste he felt through 
the pockets in which he had carried 
some money for current expenses, 
which, while little, might still prove 
invaluable in view of the greater loss. 
But these, too, were empty. 

“That, too!” he cried in his weak, 
thin voice “All gone! Heavens!” 

Then, just as his senses were go- 
ing again, Sefer Ali mysteriously 
produced a small bottle of brandy. 
Produced it from nowhere, apparent- 
ly. As a good Muslim he had no 
business dallying with the snares of 
Satan. 

It was vile stuff, red-hot and nau- 
seating—but it did the work. It was 
just such brandy, Harwood remem- 
bered afterward having thought—and 
not without a certain sense of amuse- 
ment—as one would have expected 
from a man to whom its use was for- 
bidden, and who was therefore com- 
pelled to compress as much as possi- 
ble into the available space. 

Their escort, for after consider- 
able argument the Circassian had 
finally succeeded in proving to Har- 
wood that it was their work and not 
that of Kurds, had left them nothing 
but the clothing they wore and the 
little tent in which Ali was sleeping 
at the time. Food, money, extra 
clothing, everything was gone. And 
still more important for the moment. 
they had taken the small case of 
homely remedies provided by Sefer 
Ali. 

Still he succeeded in binding the 
American’s injured temple with 
strips of cloth torn from his sash, wet 
moss constituting the surgical dress- 
ing. 

Now the question arose as to what 
trail they should take. Two days 
earlier they had passed through a 
small village, Hassan Keuy, and it 
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was to this village that Harwood 
proopsed returning. At first the Cir- 
cassian demurred. He had traveled 
with money—he had also traveled 
without money. His experience was 
that money attracted robbers, conse- 
quently poverty was the best guar- 
antee of safety. But the American’s 
argument as to the purchase of the 
vase—that being the objective of 
their journey—was conclusive. The 
young men returned to Hassan Keuy. 


* * * 


“We wish to cable to America,” 
announced Ali to the fat, sleepy- 
faced telegraph operator at Hassan 
Keuy, “to New York.” 

By way of reply that functionary 
favored the Circassian with a solemn 
stare, perhaps the nearest approach 
to an expression of astonishment 
that he could achieve, and went on 
sucking gloomily at the amber mouth- 
piece of his narghile. 

“Dost hear, my little lamb?” con- 


tinued Ali, beating at the low wooden 
counter with the butt of his pistol, 
“We desire thy services.” 

This time the Turk removed the 
pipe from his mouth. “Haydeh!’”’ he 


exclaimed. “Out of here, kelp-ogh- 
lou-kelp! (Dog, son of a dog). Re- 
lieve my sight of your most odious, 
not to say verminous presence!”’ 

“Allah!” cried the Circassian in ex. 
asperation. “Is this a telegraph office, 
or have we been transported suddenly 
to Top-tashi? What thinkest thou we 
came for, oh most enchanting idiot? 
Did we come to hearken to 
thy blandishments—thy terms of 
praise and endearment? No. We 
saw above the door in beautiful sulus 
characters an inscription bearing the 
information that this was a telegraph 
office; is the information true or 
false?” 

While Ali was speaking the oper- 
ator had caught sight of Harwood’s 
boots. They were unusual boots, of 
knee-length,-made of very soft, pli- 
able elk-skin, at once light in weight 
and durable as iron—and to the na- 
tive of Asia Minor to whom ordinar- 
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ily boots were boots—very simple and 
crude affairs, their many little orna- 
mentations, their intricacies of de- 
sign, their trim neatness, appealed as 
little short of the miraculous. 

“Efendim?” queried the Turk, 
breaking away with a start from the 
spell of the boots. 

Sefer Ali repeated the latter part 
of his question. 

“Yes, efendim,” replied the Turk. 
“What is the message that you wish 
to send? ” 

“Three pounds, fifteen piastres,”’ 
he announced after Harwood had 
written the message and passed it 
across. the counter for his inspection. 

“Very well,” the Circassian at once 
took up the conversation as the Amer- 
ican’s interpreter. “The object of 
this cablegram is to obtain money. 
When the reply comes we will pay 
you.” 

“Olmaz!” with fingers spread and 
his palm turned upward the Turk 
pushed the paper back toward the 
American: But as he resumed his 
seat by the narghile from which pale 
wisps of smoke were still rising, he 
could not forbear one more glance 
at the boots. 

“But if you can read English you 
will see—” began Ali. 

“Olmaz!” 

“Offer him your boots if he will 
let the message go through,” sug- 
gested the Circassian in French. “I 
see they’ve taken his fancy.” 

“But I have no others.” 

“No matter. Perhaps he will give 
you his. It’s worth trying, anyway.” 

“I know my uncle wouldn’t want 
me to be so near that vase, then fail 
to get it for want of funds; still, I 
hate to cable him.” Harwood was 
silent for a moment. “All right, Ali 
—tell him I'll give him my boots if 
he’ll get the message off right away.” 

The operator, who now introduced 
himself as Reshad Efendi, accepted 
quickly enough, although not with 
some show of reluctance, which de- 
ceived no one unless it was himself. 
But in accepting he made the thrifty 
provision that when the money ar- 
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rived he should have one more Turk- 
ish pound. 

That night Sefer Ali succeeded in 
finding lodgings of a sort for himself 
and Harwood with one of his fellow- 
countrymen, a resident of Hassan 
Keuy—lodgings that fortunately cost 
nothing but a little of the Circassian’s 
ready wit. 

Next morning early the two called 
again on Reshad Efendi. They found 
the large operator hobbling around in 
Harwood’s boots. He was clearly 
suffering excruciating tortures with 
each step, but from the expression 
with which he regarded his new ac- 
quisitions it was easy to see that he 
thought them well worth all the pain 
they cost. 

“Masha’llah, Reshad Efendi!” ex- 
claimed the Circassian softly, “I trust 
we find you well this morning.” 

“Very well, indeed, efendim— 
thanks to Allah!” returned the Turk, 
stooping painfully and flecking from 
one of his precious boots an imagin- 
ary speck of dust. “I have your re- 
ply—but Allah!—there is not so 
much money in Hassan Keuy. I have 
sent to old Vartanian, the Armenian 
merchant. If anyone in Hassan Keuy 
has so much money, it is he.” 

But contrary to Reshad Efendi’s 
fears the old Armenian had the 
money. And he evidently had more, 
too—far more—it seemed, although 
he was careful to produce only the 
exact amount. Two thousand dollars 
is a great sum in the mountains of 
Kurdistan, where a man may with 
reason be called rich if he possesses 
a quarter as much. 

* 7” * 

Since one experience with an armed 
escort was sufficient for Harwood, 
and as the Circassian had never fa- 
vored anything of the kind, they re- 
habilitated themselves simply by pur- 
chasing two small mules, one of 
which they loaded with supplies for 
the journey, leaving the other free 
to be tidden in turns, or left to fol- 
low as they saw fit. 

Thus, within a week, they arrived 
at the village of Rahim Djevdet Bey, 
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a man of unusual education and re- 
finement for one of his race. Having 
traveled himself—Rahim Dyjevdet 
had once been as far as Constanti- 
nople—he knew the feelings of a 
stranger in a strange country, and 
lost no opportunity of making their 
visit more pleasant. The best the 
village afforded, whether in the mat- 
ter of lodgings, food, or entertain- 
ment, was none too good for them. 

Some days passed thus in riotous 
inaction as guests of the chief and 
Jack Harwood began to feel restive. 
He liked the chief—Rahim Djevdet 
Bey was evidently all that a modern, 
progressive Kurdish chieftain should 
be—yet thoughts of the vase ob- 
sessed him. How was he to get it? 
What should he do or say in order 
to lead the chief up to talk about his 
precious possession? On various oc- 
casions he had made little tentative 
efforts to direct the conversation into 
the desired channels, but without 
avail, 

At length there came a day when 
the two young men were invited to 
the chief’s house. It was not their 
first visit, but on this occasion they 
found a new ornament in Rahim 
Djevdet Bey’s Selamlik. It was the 
vase of Heracli. Harwood recog- 
it at a glance. And it was only. with 
the greatest difficulty that he with- 
held an exclamation of pleasure at 
the sight. As it was he went direct- 
ly up to the vase and examined it 
eagerly, at the same time engaging 
his host in a conversation regarding 
it, through Sefer Ali as interpreter. 

It soon transpired that the chief 
put no high sentimental value upon 
the relic—that he was perfectly will- 
ing and ready to sell. And through 
Ali, Harwood made him an offer— 
an offer which the Circassian reduced 
by half in the translation. There fol- 
lowed much discussion, mainly be- 
tween Ali and the chief, after which 
a bargain was struck and a price ar- 
ranged about midway between Har- 
wood’s real offer and the figure at 
which it was transmitted to the chief. 

The deal completed, their first care 
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was to pack the vase and start on 
their return journey. And this Har- 
wood found, marked the beginning of 
his real troubles. Firmly as was 
fixed in his memory the picture of 
the imitation which he had seen in 
his uncle’s factory in America, the 
most minute inspection failed to re- 
veal the slightest difference. Each 
crack and chip that he had noted in 
the imitation was there in the origi- 
nal. Still, he said to himself, “there’s 
something about this vase—some in- 
definable atmosphere or odor of an- 
tiquity that the other lacked. After 
all, an imitation’s only an imitation.” 

Once or twice during the first days 
of their return journey the mule upon 
whose back the vase, carefully 
packed and crated, was strapped, 
slipped and almost fell, and upon 
each occasion Harwood felt his heart 
stop beating while something seemed 
to hold his expanding chest as though 
it were encased in steel. Then one 
day the mule did fall, but by a mira- 
cle the vase was not broken. 

That was the end. Harwood could 
stand it no longer. He could not risk 
that precious burden another mile to 
the mule’s doubtful surenese of foot. 
Carefully, tremblingly—almost pray- 
erfully—he unstrapped the crate 
from: the animal’s back, and slinging 
it upon a short pole, gave one end to 
Sefer Ali and took the other himself. 
Thus for days the two men toiled and 
sweated, bearing their ever more gall- 
ing burden up and down, through 
chilling mountain streams—Harwood 
dare not trust it to the frail tree- 
trunks that served as bridges—by 
goat-paths that led them leaping from 
rock to rock through the hills of Asia 
Minor, until at last they struck the 
caravan trail near Diarbekir. From 
there on it was easier. Upon the 
smooth, well-beaten roads Harwood 
no longer feared for the safety of his 
prize, and once again the burden was 
transferred to the back of the mule 
for the long, dusty miles to Tireboli. 

At the seaport Jack Harwood part- 
ed from the Circassian, who, during 
the months they had spent together, 
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had become more friend than em- 
ployee, giving him from his again de- 
pleted purse more than the original 
arrangement had been. Ali protested, 
but Harwood was obdurate, exacting 
from the young man the further prom- 
ise that he would accompany him on 
future expeditions into the mountains 
of Kurdistan in case he returned. 
On arriving at Constantinople, it 
was clear to Harwood above all other 
things that his journey into the Sou- 
danese interior would of necessity be 
postponed. If his finances would 
permit him to go back to New York 
without being stretched beyond the 
breaking-point he could hope for 
nothing better. There was a choice 
of steamer from Galata to Naples, or 
one to Cherbourg, and reshipping 
from one of these points to New 
York. Careful computation revealed 
the fact that the ship sailing from 
Naples was slightly less expensive, 
consequently he sailed for Naples. 


Harwood saw the vase into the 
hands of the customs officials in New 
York. His triumph was almost com- 
plete. The vase was in New York; 
it only wanted the duty paid and his 
task would be done. But how?—what 
could he do? He was down to his 
last penny, and since there was no 
consular invoice the vase would have 
to go before the appraisers for their 
inspection. He mentioned his uncle’s 
name, but, potent though it was, it 
had no effect on the customs officers. 
Neither would they promise to hasten 
this work beyond their regular rou- 
tine. Unless he could do something 
the vase was definitely disposed of 
for some days to come. 

But there was still one thing left 
Harwood to do, and that was to bring 
his uncle down to the customs house 
to see the vase. And it was upon this 
course that he finally resolved. There 
was still time if he hurried, to go to 
the Western Ceramic Company’s offi- 
ces and return before business closed 
for the evening. 

“T want you to come with me. 
Uncle Joe,” exclaimed Harwood 
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after greeting the older man heartily. 
Putnam, too, was clearly glad to see 
his youthful relative again. 

“TI have something down at the cus- 
toms house for you to see,” he 
went on eagerly, as his uncle replied 
with a look of inquiry. “Something 
that I know will delight you.” 

The young man’s enthusiasm was 
contagious. His uncle ordered his 
automobile at once, and told the 
chauffeur to drive them where Har- 
wood directed with as little delay as 
possible. 

“Here,” began Harwood, when at 
last they stood beside the crate from 
which the vase, partially denuded ot 
its swathings, stood forth like some 
gigantic flower half-blown, “this is 
what I found for you in Asia Minor. 
I telegraphed you for money to get 
this. You remember what you said 
about proving my ability before you 
would give me the position I 
wanted ?” 

In spite of the inquisitive ring of 
solemn-visaged inspectors which sur- 
sounded them, Putnam, forgetting for 


once his natural antipathy against a 
display of sentiment, again seized 
his nephew’s hand. “Yes,” he cried, 
bending low over the vase, “I— I—” 
He looked closer, then scratched at a 
tiny mark on the side of the piece of 


antique pottery. “There are many 
things for you yet to learn, Jack,— 
but—but I admire your pluck. Yes, 
—I think you can have the job.” 
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“Thanks, ‘uncle,’ replied Harwood 
wearily, yet triumphant. “You know 
the duty’s yet to be paid on this vase. 
And I’m broke—stony broke. And 
now I think, if you don’t care, I'll go 
uptown and clean up a little. There 
were some mighty dirty people in 
the steerage of that steamer. You 
can stay here and look over the vase 
to your heart’s content. And you 
won’t mind looking after the duty, 
will you?” 

Putnam shook his head, and as he 
watched his nephew’s retreating back 
a peculiar expression settled upon 
his features. It was as though he 
wanted to laugh, but feared the con- 
sequences. “Poor boy,” he mused, 
smiling grimly, “to think that he 
should have undergone so much for 
nothing. But I’m glad to see the spir- 
it it reveals in him. It’s the spirit 
that makes for success in anything— 
and I had almost given up that it 
was wanting in Jack—a contemptu- 
ous disregard for hard knocks, for 
labor without reward.” 

Then suddenly the old man laugh- 
ed. It was a nervous laugh—rather 
tense and high-pitched, but it afford- 
ed great relief. “I wonder what 
Brondi will say when he sees this 
vase again.” He was thinking aloud. 

“Well, there’s one thing in our fa- 
vor after all,” he went on as he 
turned and walked away slowly, 
“there’s no duty on American prod- 
ucts.” 














Walter Greenway, Spy 


By Robert Holmes 


HEY had told me that I should 
make nothing of him. I saw 
him merely as a matter of 
routine in the cell he occupied 

at the police station before being 
brought before the court on a charge 
of burglariously entering certain 
premises with intent to commit a fel- 
ony. It seemed good to me to en- 
deavor to gather some particulars 
concerning the antecedents and mode 
of life of a stranger in our midst, so 
that I might be in a position to judge 
what it was possible to do to help 
him, should the charge be dismissed, 
or should he elect to come to me for 
a new start when released from pris- 
on, if convicted and sentenced. 

They had understated the truth. I 
made less than nothing of him. I went 
into the cell to interview a man whom 
I was told was deaf and dumb. He 
was a small, lithe, pleasant-faced, 
swarthy-complexioned, active-looking 
fellow, with great, dreamy, dark eyes, 
about thirty years of age, suspicious- 
ly intelligent in appearance, to my 
mind, for a mute. He was decently 
clad, and I could not make out how 
he had found it possible to maintain 
himself in fair prosperity, being, as 
he gave the police to understand, un- 
able to read or write, and failing to 
comprehend. both their amateurish 
efforts at talking with the fingers, and 
my own, I left him with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that I was possibly 
doing an afflicted mortal an injustice, 
yet unable to agree that he was deaf 
and dumb at all. 

When he got into court, a nameless 
offender, he was seen by the capable 
instructor of our local mutes, who 
worked hard but vainly before the 
hearing of the case in a strenuous ef- 


fort to make something of him. The 
case was called on with success still 
far away. 

“You’re going to interpret for us,” 
the magistrate remarked in pleasant 
courtesy as a greeting to the instruc- 
tor, who looked perplexed, but si- 
lently consented to make a further 
attempt. 

The clerk of the court read the 
charge over. The interpreter’s fingers 
worked with marvelous rapidity, and 
now and then he clenched his right 
hand and brought it into sharp and 
loud contact with his open left palm. 
The offender gazed at him with mild 
interest at first, but obviously failed 
to comprehend what it was all about. 
The interpreter slowed down, and 
went through the same performance 
at quarter speed. The accused’s in- 
terest faded; he followed the pro- 
ceedings with evident languor, yawn- 
ing before the end was reached. 

“He doesn’t appear to know any- 
thing of the deaf and dumb lan- 
guage, your worship,” the interpreter 
concluded; “I tried, before court, to 
make him comprehend me, but I 
couldn’t. I scarcely think the man 
is deaf and dumb. He would know 
some of the signs if he were. He is 
intelligent, and he must have had 
some way of making himself under- 
stood.” 

The magistrate thought so too. It 
was plain that the case could not pro- 
ceed until all doubt was solved re- 
garding the accused’s ability to fol- - 
low it. He was remanded for three 
days. 

The police forgot to give him his 
dinner that day, and at tea-time, and 
supper-time, also he was overlooked. 
He made a lot of noise, kicking and 
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rattling to call attention to official 
torgettulness, But they were dull per- 
sons, and failed to take in what he 
would have them understand. They 
went to his cell time and again. He 
opened his mouth wide, frantically 
pushing his fingers therein, and swal- 
lowing energetically. They lugged a 
four-gallon bucket filled with water 
into the cell, provided a tin mug, and 
indicated that he was welcome to 
drink his fill. He shook his head till 
it looked likely to fall off: They 
stared at him as if entirely mystified, 
and went their way once more. 

He resumed his signals of distress. 
The relief came on duty, and heard 
him, but were advised by their de- 
parting colleagues to “let him be”; 
so he continued kicking and knocking 
till midnight. Then his efforts grew 
so violent that an officer went up to 
him. He repeated the opening of 
his mouth, the putting of his fingers 
therein, and the imaginary gulping. 
The officer repeated the bucket trick. 
He waved his arms in violent dissent. 
The constable had an inspiration, the 
arms waving in the direction of the 
heap of rugs put on the plank bed 
for the man’s covering in the night. 
“Oh, I see; that’s what’s bothering 
you is it,” he remarked; “well, they’re 
not lousy, then; but they can be shift- 
ed if they’re in your road.” He gath- 
ered the rugs in his arms, and de- 
parted from the cell, slamming the 
door after him. 

It was a stupid sort of thing to do, 
for there was nothing at all in the 
poor man’s gesticulations suggestive 
of a complaint that the blankets were 
alive. No wonder the dumb spake 
at such treatment. To be denied food 
was hard enough; to be left, in addi- 
tion, without bed-covering was intol- 
erable. 

“IT say, you damned fool,” shouted 
an ,alarmed, stentorian voice after 
the officer, “you’re not taking those 
blankets away, are you? I: shall be 
starved to death. Bring ’em back, 
and let’s have something to eat. I’ve 
not had a bite since breakfast, at 
eight this morning.” 
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The constable heard the voice dis- 
tinctly through the thickness of the 
door, and above the sound of his own 
heavy footsteps. He was startled, 
but he turned back and entered the 
cell again. 

“Oh,” he said, “you’ve found your 
tongue, have you? I thought we 
should be curing your complaint in 
time. Now let’s have your name, and 
a few particulars about you. Then 
you can have your bed-clothes back 
if your answers are all right, and 
happen a bit of some’at to eat be- 
sides.” 

He collapsed into docile obedience 
at that. His name, he said, was Wal- 
ter Greenway, his age twenty-nine 
years, his home in a neighboring 
town, his occupation that of a clerk; 
he was single, and he lived at the 
house of his father, a retired chemist 
of some small means. These particu- 
lars the police saw no reason to 
doubt; accordingly the bedding was 
restored, supper provided, and mat- 
ters at the station settled down to 
normal. 

“What made you pretend to be 
deaf and dumb when before the court 
last Monday?” the magistrate in- 
quired on taking up the case again 
after remand; “you put people to a 
lot of trouble. What caused you to 
act so foolishly?” 

“I didn’t want my people dragged 
in,” he muttered; “that was why, 
sir.” It was a melancholy lie; the 
police knew by this time what sort 
of record he had; his father had tired 
of helping him long before. He had 
never scrupled to bring his people in 
so long as there was the least pros- 
pect of their helping him. Whatever 
was responsible for his whim to pose 
as a deaf mute, it was not what he 
stated. The case went on; in due 
course it reached the court of Assize. 

Full particulars of his career were 
revealed there. He had received an 
excellent education, and was a well- 
trained and most capable clerk, with 
an uncommonly good knowledge of 
foreign languages—it being said, for 
example, that he spoke and wrote 
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German like a native. It was plain 
that he had taken to a life of crime 
of deliberate choice; there was no 
earthly reason why he should not 
have done well in his proper calling; 
he got into mischief out of pure love 
of it. 

“He can climb like a cat,’ a detec- 
tive informed me, not without admi- 
ration; “and the way he runs along 
house-tops from one end of a long 
row to the other, as easy as you and 
me walk on the streets, it’s a sight 
to see. I tell you, sir, it’s right down 
exciting work trying to catch him. 
He’ll slip down from a roof by a fall- 
pipe two hundred yards farther on 
than where you could swear he’s 
time to be. And, as you're not ex- 
pecting him anywhere there, there’d 
be no catching him if he wasn’t such 
a fool as to come peeping around 
where you are, just for the fun of 
seeing you baffled. That’s what’s 
done him every time.’ 


Every time meant nine times; such 
was the number of convictions re- 
corded against him, all for similar 


offenses. He was a total abstainer 
and a non-smoker; he was not a 
gambler; his one vice was burglary, 
and he did not appear to have made 
any serious attempt to settle down to 
his proper employment as corre- 
sponding clerk, since he first ex- 
changed the desk for the house-top— 
he entered premises always by an 
attic window — at 25 years old. 
By the accident of habitually ap- 
pearing before a lenient judge, he 
had escaped sentence of penal servi- 
tude hitherto, as he escaped it now. 
being once more committed to hard 
labor. 

“Send me somewhere right away,” 
he begged of me on release; “my 
people want to have no more to do 
with me; the chaplain tried them all, 
saying a good deal better of me than 
I deserved; I knew he was overdoing 
the thing, and they’d see through it. 
It was all because I translated some 
theological stuff for him from the 
German that he made up his mind 
what a lot my people ought to do for 
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such an ornament of the family. But 
it didnt impress them. They know 
me such a lot better than his rever- 
ence does. I don’t blame them. They 
have given me many a fair innings, 
and I’ve never scored a run for them 
yet. It’s against common-sense that 
they should have me back in the fam. 
ily team.” 

“So you can play cricket,” I re- 
marked, “as well as do a good deal 
else in the way of accomplishments. 
What is there exactly that you have 
not had a try at? They tell me that 
in prison you’ve been bookbinder, 
clerk, printer, painter, and even 
steeple-Jack, which would do very 
well, I should say. Out of prison 
you’ve been foreign correspondent, 
humant cat, burglar, cricketer, deaf 
mute, and I don’t know what else. 
How came you to play the deaf mute, 
by the way?” 

“Just a whim, sir; to baffle the au- 
thorities a bit, and for sport; that 
was all,” he answered with a grin. 
Then he went on: 

“It may sound strange, but it’s ab- 
solutely true: I can’t resist an attic 
window. Wherever I go, my eyes 
naturally turn upwards. I notice how 
careless most people are with their 
upper windows, and I feel just bound 
to show them they are mistaken in 
their view that nobody can get in 
there. It’s a case of being ruined by 
one’s gifts, if you like; taking a pride 
in being able, as the police say, ‘to 
run up a pipe and play about on a 
roof, like a cat.’ I shall never do any 
good where there are houses with at- 
tics, or with any sort of upper story. 

“I should be out of all temptation 
on a sailing ship. I could climb the 
rigging, and do no harm to anybody. 
Or an Indian wigwam village might 
do, or a Bedouin encampment—no at- 
tics there, I understand. 

“The chaplain told no more than 
the truth, though my people could not 
be expected to believe it, when he 
described by angelic conduct in pris- 
on. I’m quite a cherub there. They 
mostly give me a bit of climbing, 
painting spouts, or, sometimes, even 
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attending to the coping of a tall chim- 
ney, and the recreation keeps me 
straight; besides, the top windows 
are barred like the rest, and beyond 
me anyhow. 

“Send me somewhere out of the 
country, to sea for choice; I shall be 
at my accomplishments, as you call 
them, again, if I stay in a civilized 
community.” 

He was a strange person. Apart 
from his candidly admited fondness 
for burglariously entering dwelling 
houses by attic windows, he was like 
any other sharp, intelligent, healthy 
man, and could do well if he cared. 

While I talked with him a letter 
was delivered from a shipping office 
asking for men. I resolved to give 
him a start on a sailing ship, as he 
desired. There was no reason to 
suppose that he would put anybody 
aboard to inconvenience, while he 
could easily adapt himself to a new 
sphere. 

He sailed, and for twelve months 
I heard nothing but good of him. 
Then he went ashore at Colombo, 
and, failing to come aboard when 
the ship was ready to leave the port, 
was left behind. 

I heard no more of him until last 
November, when the fact of his ex- 
istence was recalled by receiving 
from him a letter, to my mind most 
diverting, calculated admirably to 
cause one to forgive all that is re- 
corded against him. It was also most 
difficult to arrange and follow, being 
written on five and twenty different 
scraps of faded yellow paper, and in 
a scrawl with a blunt lead-pencil, 
often illegible, so that words had to 
be guessed at and filled in. I present 
this letter, and, later, another follow- 
ing, as nearly as I can make them 
out: 

“Somewhere in blessed Mesopota- 
mia,” runs the one which reached me 
first, “a poor deaf mute, a slender, 
swarthy, agile Bedouin, about my 
own age, and so like me, but for the 
clothing, that I could own him as a 
brother—somewhere in this blessed 
land, that afflicted creature wanders, 
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all unable to comprehend what his 
Mohammedan countrymen, their 
Turkish masters, and the German 
superbosses are about. 

“Respecting his affliction as by 
the hand of Allah, they suffer him to 
wander among their camps and en. 
trenchments. They gaze upon him, 
half-amused, half in pity, as he 
views exposed cannon and machine 
guns in childlike wonderment; they 
lead him along labyrinths of trenches 
for the pleasure of seeing his terror 
at the engines of destruction which 
bristle in concealed places; they give 
him of their food, and, as he eats, 
they talk over their plans, and the 
German and Turkish commanders is- 
sue instructions: for he is deaf, he 
cannot hear: he is dumb and illiter- 
ate, he cannot tell. They know they 
have nothing to fear from him. 

“Having meandered about till he 
is weary for a change, he essays to 
move on, and none stay him. He is 
afflicted and bewitched; he must be 
pitied and let alone, lest any tor- 
menting him should be likewise smit- 
ten, or perish. 

“Thus he wanders from camp to 
camp, his great, dark, frightened eyes 
seeming to go ever darker, more lus- 
trous, and more terror-stricken, as he 
beholds preparations for he knows 
not what, but fears them as portend- 
ing evil. 

“Now and then he hovers about 
our lines. But mostly he shuns the 
society of infidels. Some of our men 
found him yesterday, a poor starvel- 
ing; he had wandered up to our de- 
fenses, seemingly ready to perish. 
They brought him in and set food 
before him. He ate ravenously, then 
spat on the ground, and looked for 
all the world like cursing the infidel 
dogs who had rescued and fed him. 
His face was a perfect study of 
mingled fear and impotence and 
rage. They tried to make him hear 
or speak, but failed. He grew weary 
of their attentions, and mooned off 
to headquarters, where somehow he 
secured admission. 

“Of course they would be quite un- 
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able to glean from him the barest 
atom of that large store of informa- 
tion he must posses about the ene- 
my’s positions, defenses, numbers, 
and what not. He has eyes to see, 
if he has not ears to hear, but, alas! 
he is mute, and he cannot write. If 
our staff could only know what he 
has to tell were he willing and able! 
It might easily mean saving the lives 
of thousands of men, and wealth be- 
yond the price of a king’s ransom. 
“He is uneasy as I write. It looks 
as though he were ready to move on. 
Likely enough he will leave here 
soon. I wonder if I dare trust this 
letter to him? I will risk it, I think. 
There is little in it, and the paper 
is not valuable; it is the best I can 
find. I have often wished to write 


to you, just to let you know that I 
am doing my bit for Britain, under 
this scorching sun, out in Mesopo- 
tamia the blessed. It has struck me 
that I may as well break silence in 


describing one who is as I once es- 
sayed to be. Certainly he makes a 
much better mute than I did; but 
then, those wretched police were so 
confoundedly incredulous! Perhaps 
he isn’t really a bit more clever, only 
more fortunate in dealing with true 
children of Allah instead of suspici- 
ous Christicn dogs like those with 
whom I had to do. 

“Well, he may lose the envelope 
containing these bits, exactly as if 
out of a waste-paper basket, or de- 
stroy it; but I will take the chance. 
If it fails to reach you, you will not 
miss it. If it does reach you, spare 
a prayer for this poor Bedouin out- 
cast, for sake of the deaf mute you 
tried to talk with once in a police 
cell, far away. 

“T shall be longing to know wheth- 
er this reaches you, for I have a 
strange faith in this mute—a sort of 
brotherly confidence—and I beg you 
to write early and often if you get 
this invitation, as I somehow think 
you wil]. When you have written, 
care of that friendly Arab, as direct- 
ed, I will send you a full account of 
my doings since my disapearance 
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eight years ago, always supposing 
that in the meantime a fairly advent- 
urous cat has not been unfortunate 
enough to lose his ninth life.” 

So he was with the British force 
in Mesopotamia, acting as a spy, 
rendering that dangerous and invalu- 
able service to his country in the 
guise of a Bedouin, and in his old 
role of deaf mute! It took my breath 
away when the truth dawned. Then, 
gradually, I realized his special fit- 
ness for such service—his command 
of the German tongue, which I knew 
of already, and his aptness for learn- 
ing languages, which had doubtless 
enabled him to acquire an easy flow 
of Turkish and Arabic during his 
eight years’ residence in the East. 
There was biting irony in the remark 
that the man so like him as to be 
recognizable as his brother—himself, 
of course—stood mute among an un- 
suspecting enemy: “they give him of 
their food, and, as he eats, they talk 
ever their plans, and the German and 
Turkish commanders issue instruc- 
tions: for he is deaf, he cannot hear; 
he is dumb and illiterate, he cannot 
tell. They know they have nothing 
to fear from him.” 

I felt so proud of the rogue that I 
set out straightway to seek his par- 
ents. It was a vain quest. They 
had died, one four, the other five 
years ago. Their son had “come to 
honor, and they knew it not.” He 
was an only child, and I could find 
no relation living in the locality. I 
returned quite disappointed, because 
there was no one near to him whom 
I could tell of his doings, and of 
whose delight I might write. 

It was consequently an unworthy 
sort of reply that I made to his fasci- 
nating letter; there was really so 
little to say beyond expressing my 
own admiration of the service he was 
rendering, and the hope that he 
would come safely through every 
hazardous mission. I posted the let- 
ter to a curious address which he 
gave, not without misgivings, for I 
wondered why on earth I could not 
have been told to send it to the Brit- 
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ish Expeditionary Force. 

In February I heard from him 
again: 

“How an evil reputation clings to 
a fellow, to be sure! I never said I 
was playing the part of deaf mute. 
I talked of one sufficiently like me 
to pass as my own brother, but, 
please, teacher, I didn’t say it was 
me! Do, please, give him the credit 
he has earned. Don’t rob him of it 
to pass it on to a rascal like me. 

“He deserves your sympathy. For 
affliction has been added to affliction. 
He got my letter posted, it seems— 
at our military postoffice, likely; then 
he meandered off once more amongst 
his true believing brothers, with 
whom he stayed over Christmas, al- 
though the children of Allah would 
know nothing of the Christian festi- 
val, of course. 

“A deserter who came into our 
lines told how the mute’s visit to our 
camp had become known to the ene- 
my, and how he was received back 
by his brethren with some suspicion. 
They fired rifles immediately behind 
his ears to see if he would start at 
the sound; they marched him up to 
a big gun and stood him beside it till 
the air concussion of a score explo- 
sions caused him to bleed from ears 
and nostrils. He was deaf as a stone; 
it was evident that he heard not the 
semblance of a sound. They were 
satisfied about his hearing, but could 
he speak, after all? 

“Hot irons applied to various ten- 
der parts were reckoned one good 
means for proving this; these being 
ineffective, though he will bear their 
scars to his grave, they tried tearing 
out a finger-nail or two; tears rained 
down his cheeks, but he uttered no 
more than a guttural moan. They 
were convinced. The more callous 
amongst them swore frightful oaths; 
the more pious prayed lest vengeance 
should fall upon them for adding to 
the sorrows of one whom Allah had 
afflicted. Afterwards they treated him 
with marked kindness; so this de- 
serter told. He was wandering up 
and down the camp, nearly recovered 
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from the wounds their cruelty had in- 
flicted, when he who gave this in- 
formation left the place for reasons 
of health, as he said. But he was a 
fine liar, and nobody could believe 
all he said. As there were Germans 
with the Turks and Arabs, however, 
the cruelty his tale told of might well 
be true. 

“It was true. A week later the mute 
turned up in our lines for the last 
time. Gangrene had supervened that 
wrenching out of finger-nails. The 
doctors had to take off his left arm. 
Then a marvel happened. He began 
to speak. Vengeance fell heavily 
upon those miserable followers of the 
true prophet for their lack of charity. 
He gave away all their plans, de- 
scribing their positions, and batter- 
ies, and encampments with a preci- 
sion and accuracy I should never 
have thought possible in a simple 
child of the desert. 

“He is rather a wreck now; per- 
haps they gave him poor food when 
they suspected him of treachery, poor 
beggar; for it turned out that the de- 
serter’s tale was substantially true; 
and he certainly had drunk foul wa- 
ter, for dysentery was added to the 
trouble with his arm, and the doctors 
hari enough to do to pull him through. 
Everybody was wondering what 
would become of the poor body, when 
he coolly told that he had a little 
place of his own not a thousand miles 
from Aden. Once he got there, he 
said, he would do nicely. A wife 
and three bonny children were await- 
ing his return home. He had been 
settled in that district eight years, 
and, hearing there was war, had felt 
his blood stirred with a longing to 
take some part ‘for George’ in the 
fight, calling our gracious King by 
name in a fashion perhaps excusable 
in one so long a mute. 

“By strange fortune, I have my 
place not far from Aden, too; and a 
wife and three children waiting, also, 
for my return; and I have lost an 
arm, and had dysentery; how like we 
are, to be sure! Well, I cannot blame 
you if you still refuse to own my 
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brother. But I shall not forsake him 
—I shall stick to him like his very 
shadow—for he has earned by re- 
spect. 

“We are ‘blood brothers,’ as he 
says, having gone through the same 
dangers, fought in the same company, 
and been wounded with the same 
wounds. We will retire together, hon- 
orably discharged, unfit for further 
active service. We will make our 
way together to that little spot near 
Aden which is home to us both. Per- 
haps I will tell you more of him when 
we get there. 

“I must say a word or two about 
myself in my closing lines. I saw the 
little place I have mentioned as we 
sailed up the Red Sea, and I was 
dreaming of it all the way back to 
Colombo. I could not get it out of 
my mind, so I left the ship and re- 
turned there. 

“I had fallen in love very badly 
with a bit of country, beautifully situ- 
ated on rising ground, and plentifully 
wooded. I cannot for the life of me 
tell why, but of course there was a 
woman in it, seen at Aden. I made up 
my mind to do something to enable me 
to make my home in that spot, even if 
I could only manage to visit it at holi- 
day time. 

“The stars favored me. The little 
spot I had seen from the ship became 
my home. I have a wife there; if I 
brought her to Europe people would 
turn up their noses because she is not 
white-skinned; but she is pure as a 
lily, and her heart is like gold. She 
is much more British, too, than many 
of her white sisters who call them- 
selves Englishwomen. She did not 
demur for an instant when she saw I 
longed to take a hand in the fight. 
Nay, she made it easy for me to go, 
letting me understand that she was 
quite able to run our little plantation 
whilst I was away. 

“Unfortunately she cannot read or 
write. I have heard nothing of her 
since I left home last June, and I am 
anxious to know how she is doing. I 
don’t care who knows, either; I’m 
longing to see her again, as pretty a 
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mother of as pretty a couple of girls 
and as bonnie a lad as ever were 
born. What do I care if they are 
dark-skinned? If I were not swarthy, 
where would my bit of spying have 
come in? There, I have given the 
whole show away now! I may as well 
tell you how it came about; for really 
it is pride that causes me to write at 
all. 

“Whilst I tried to conceal my bit of 
work I did want you to know that that 
scamp of a deaf mute who put you to 
the trouble and expense of sending 
him to sea, only to desert his ship 
within a year, had British blood and 
British pluck in him, and the devil- 
ment helped more than it hindered 
him when the time for action came. 

“IT know no army drill; besides, I 
guessed they might sniff out my char- 
acter if I applied for enlistment. It 
struck me that I might work off that 
deaf and dumb trick on the Arabs and 
Turks, and I felt I could perhaps bring 
a little information in if I came across 
any German officers. Well, it came 
off; and three finger-nails, and then 
an arm, came off with it; and a few 
scars which won’t come off were add- 
ed for a sort of make-up. But I play- 
ed the game better than I did when 
less depended on it. I think it was 
worth playing; all the more as our 
own men were about as mystified as 
the rest—all but one or two, who 
learned something from the Bedouin 
mute which I hope will help their 
plans a little. 

“T have slipped away as quietly as I 
came. I could do no more good there, 
a bit of a wreck physically, and my 
spy game played out. But somebody 
is waiting for me at home, thank God. 
I wish everybody could be sure of 
such a welcome as I shall get. It will 
pay for all. Good luck to you, sir: 
good-bye.” 

“About how many letters do you get 
a week?” a magistrate asked me, after 
piecing together the five-and-twenty 
scraps of paper comprising the for- 
mer, and the seven-and-twenty com- 
prising this, and reading the contents 
with keen interest. I replied that I 
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receive a weekly average of a hundred 


and twenty. 
“Well,” he continued, “if the war 
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you stand to receive. It’s the oddest 


story of real life I ever read. You 
ought to put it in a book. It’s as good 


as a novel, and more interesting, be- 


cause it’s true. 
that fellow the Victoria Cross. 
brick, and no mistake. 


lasts twenty years, and your supply of 
letters is maintained, you'll get none 
more strange than these among all the 
hundred and twenty-four thousand odd 


They ought to give 
He’s a 
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My Sammy’s sailed over the sea 

To hunt for the Hun who would fight him. 
So thoroughly germ-proof is he 

Not even a cootie will bite him. 

His gun is a thing to delight him 

When after old Willy he dashes; 

Oh, shoot him, dear Sam, then ignite him, 
But bring me the Kaiser’s mustaches. 


My Sammy’s tin hat doth decree 

That is’s useless for Teutons to smite him. 
His socks were all knitted by me; 

Even that has no power to affright him. 
There’s only one thing can excite him, 

’Tis the towns that are lying in ashes. 
Willy’s wrong, but my Sammy will right him 
And bring me the Kaiser’s mustaches. 


Though Sammy’s a private, you'll see, 

As soon as they’ve time to requite him, 

An officer’s handsome he’ll be; 

The king will perhaps want to knight him. 
Then, when he comes home, we'll invite him 
To show off his wounds and his gashes; 

An honor ’twill be just to sight him. 

Oh, bring me the Kaiser’s mustaches! 


Envoy 


France, Sammy will soon disunite him, 
Spread him all over Europe in splashes, 
For he’ll blow up Berlin when I write him 
To bring me the Kaiser’s mustaches. 
—EbitH Wapbe Hart. 








Right From the Shoulder 


By Joseph T. Kescel 


OGS! They came from every 
D nook and corner. Big, yellow, 

snarling mongrel brutes, falling 

over one another as they closed 
in on our mules, their white fangs 
showing clear in the moonlight. 

A vicious kick from my saddle mule 
which landed on the gaunt side of a 
lean, mangy cur, caused it to slink 
away, howling with pain. 

The voice of our prospective host, 
Don Roberto, greeted us effusively 
above the barking, yelping pack as 
he made his way through them, to our 
outfit. Introductions, in good Spanish, 
were made by Miguel, my guide. That 
is, it would have been quite good, were 
it not for the peculiar nasal sound, 
caused by his voice echoing througn 
the nostrils, opened wide by a revolu- 
tionist’s rusty sabre, which had sliced 
off about half his nose. 

One by one the dogs were cursed 
to cover, and then I asked, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the country, 
about the health of Don Roberto, each 
and every member of his family, and 
condition of the crops and few head 
of livestock. 

The same performance was repeat- 
ed by Miguel, who added, as he glanc- 
ed at the early evening stars, “Now 
we must continue on our journey.” 

“Yes, indeed we must,” I agreed, 
remembering my promise to sanction 
whatever he might do to obtain food 
and lodging. 

Don Roberto feigned surprise, and 
then went on, “Why—the hour is late 
and the way long? I insist upon your 
staying here. My heart would bleed, 
should you go tonight.” 

All of this, I knew, was just the reg- 
ular wrinkle of the country, and I 
waited Miguel’s reply, which was not 


long in coming. “Don Roberto, it is 
good of you,” he said, “to ask us to 
stay, but Senor Daw and I would not 
think of imposing upon your generos- 
ity.” There was deep feeling in his 
voice as he added, “Accept from us a 
thousand thanks, but we could not put 
you to this inconvenience.” 

“Senores, I insist,” Don Roberto, 
bowing low, removed his old, home- 
made straw hat. “It would pain me to 
have you resume your journey. Not 
much have I here, but what there is; I 
gladly place at your command.” 

“No! No!” Miguel lied again. “We 
could not consider troubling you. A 
little food for the Senor, and perhaps 
some maize for the animals, would, 
however, be greatly appreciated, for 
we have had nothing since leaving 
San Jose at daybreak. Not much you 
know, just a little. Enough to last un- 
til we reach Catalina, but if this would 
inconvenience you a 

“Stop! I will not permit you to 
proceed this night.” Don Roberto 
stamped his foot and tried to look as 
if he meant every word. 

Miguel had gained his point, the 
Don likewise, and the customary 
horseplay of the Central American 
republic had been duly preserved. We 
were to have food for ourselves and 
animals. Shelter was of no conse- 
quence, for it was more comfortable 
sleeping outside of the flea-infested 
shack, anyway. 

We followed Don Roberto into the 
one-room, thatch-roof hut, dimly illu- 
minated by pieces of pitch-soaked 
pine, stuck into lumps of clay, from 
which clouds of smoke escaped 
through the holes under the eaves. At 
the far end of the room, on a rough 
cot, constructed of hewn slabs, lay a 
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woman, who at intervals moaned in 
a weak voice. 

“My wife, Senor,” he replied, in an- 
swer to my questioning glance. “She 
has been ill for several days. Food 
refuses to stay within her stomach. 

“I have tempted her with corn 
bread, the maize of which I ground 
with my own hands. Also have I of- 
fered her the best of frijoles, cooked 
with quantities of grease. And eggs, 
too, Senor, but always she is the same. 
Perhaps the Senor has some medi- 
cine? Just a little——enough to bring 
back her health? Americans know 
everything and I am sure you will do 
all within your power.” 

Heavy corn cakes, beans soaked 
with grease, and eggs, probably swim- 
ming in rancid lard! Right off I fig- 
ured that she was suffering from lack 
of nourishment. In my saddle bag I 
had a box of bouillon cubes. In less 
than a minute one was prepared in an 
earthenware dish, half filled with hot 
water. 


Daw, has 


“The medicine, Senor 
worked wonders,” said the Don, with 
another spurt of native horseplay, an 
hour or so later. “She is stronger and 


so is her voice. You have our bless- 
ings, and we will never forget you.” 

It was now quite late, and as we 
wanted to hit the trail before dawn, so 
as to dodge the heat of midday, I sug- 
gested retiring. Declining the hospi- 
tality of a grass mat on the floor, I 
made up another cup of bouillon for 
the woman and then stepped outside. 

Three-thirty appeared to come round 
before I fairly dozed off. With a 
bound I jumped from the hammock 
and awakened Miguel, who turned 
over with a pathetic grunt as my big 
toe poked his ribs. The roar of the 
river now attracted my attention, and 
as Don Roberto came from the house 
I questioned him. 

“Very likely heavy storms above,” 
he replied. “It happens often, but 
the water will recede in time.” 

“The river high? Damn the river,” 
I exploded. “Why couldn’t it wait 
until after we made the ford?” 

“It goes not down at any man’s com- 
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mand,” came the Don’s polite but ex- 
asperating retort. “I have seen peo- 
ple here for days, much as they wish- 
ed to be on their way.” 

“How is the wife this morning,” I 
cut in, feeling sure he was getting 
ready for a long story about all the 
travelers whom the high water had 
ever marooned at his place. 

“Much improved, and the medicine 
has worked wonders. Well did she 
sleep throughout the night,” he fer- 
vently answered. “You truly have 
our blessing, Senor.” 

At daylight I took a good look at 
the river. There was no question 
about it. Nothing could live in that 
seething, muddy, on-rushing flood. 
When I got back, Miguel and Don Ro- 
berto were exchanging knowing 
glances, and squinting from beneath 
their raised hands, at a number of ap- 
proaching horsemen, who were still 
some distance up the trail. Don Ro- 
berto guessed my thoughts, and re- 
plied, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“Revolutionists, probably!” 

Nothing so strange about that in 
this country. Anybody had the privi- 
lege of proclaiming himself president, 
if he showed enough nerve to appoint 
a thousand or so generals, who 
scratched up a few privates, and the 
thing was on. 

The gallant leader in this case was 
General Carlos Sanchez, a small, flat- 
paunched, black-haired individual, 
whose swarthy cockroach face showed 
a tiny, well-waxed moustache, curled 
up at the ends, the regulation Indian 
high cheek bones, and a pair of jet, 
pig-like eyes. 

“Quien Vive?” he roared at us, wav- 
ing a rusty old sabre above his shab- 
by straw sombrero, as he galloped up 
with his band. I took Don Roberto 
and Miguel’s cue in yelling “Vivas” 
for the right man, and even added, 
while swinging my hat in the air, 
“Down with the dictator, long live the 
liberator.” I had gone through this 
before and knew the system well. 

The General’s shoe button eyes 
questioningly took me in. “How are 
you, Senor,” he said, after dismount- 
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ing and forking over a greasy paw. 
“You are an American, are you not?” 

“Yes sir, 1am an American, Daw by 
name, a mining engineer, and at your 
service, Senor,” I replied, knowing 
it was better to let him have the whole 
thing at once, to save time. 

“T thought so! I am a great friend 
of the Americans, and General of this 
grand army.” He proudly waved his 
hand at the fifty ill-clad natives, 
astride their bony nags. 

The General got down to business 
with a rush, after the introduction was 
ever. “I have been admiring your re- 
volver, Senor,” was his next play. 
Then he continued in a decidedly po- 
lite manner, while fingering an end of 
his dinky moustache, “also the belt 
and holster. Of course, just now, I 
have no money, but after the revolu- 
tion, much will I possess. You see, 
the belt fits me well, Senor,” he 
smirked, buckling it around his skin- 


ny waist. “I am sure you will dispose 
of them. Is it not so?” 

“Could not think of asking anything 
in return for such a trifle,” I good na- 


turedly answered. “Keep it, General, 
as a token of my esteem.” 

“It is noble of you, Senor. 
always desired a revolver of this 
make. And your hat,” again he 
smirked. “I notice it is of the pattern 
worn by military men in our army. 
May I look at it?” 

I handed him the hat. 
General, here it is.” 

“Senor, it fits exactly, and I desire 
this very much,” he chuckled, as the 
hat settled down on his big ears, which 
alone kept it from covering the great- 
ier part of his face. “Could you not 
be persuaded to dispose of it? Of 
course, I have no money, but after the 
revolution——” Then as an after- 
thought he graciously smiled, and 
handed me his own ragged straw in 
return. 

“You Americans are so good, and 
many friends have I among your coun- 
trymen.” He now spotted my watch 
chain, smirked once more, and the 
words, “Ah-h-h, Senor, I perceive you 
have a watch,” bubbled joyously from 


I have 


“Certainly, 
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between his big white teeth. “Could 
I not examine it? Ah-h-h! It far 
surpasses my own,” he exclaimed, the 
instant his greasy fingers clutched the 
yellow case. 

“Mine is marked plainly, “The Dol- 
lar Dream,’ while yours has a name 
entirely unfamiliar. Usually, my 
watch is an excellent time piece, but 
of late it has not been running well. 
At sunrise it says ‘midday,’ when I 
know it is but early morning. I ad- 
just it, then by the middle of the af- 
ternoon it denotes the hour of mid- 
night. This is not as it should be, 
Senor, and I find it very inconvenient, 
especially to a busy man like myself. 

“Could you not be induced to dis- 
pose of your beautiful timepiece? 
Just now, of course, I have no money, 
but——” 

“Take it, General!” I knew there 
was nothing else to say. This genteel 
way of being cleaned out, however, 
made me feel hot under the collar. 
But what could I do about it, with 
those fifty slab-faced coyotes watch- 
ing every move? 

“Men, come here,” he shouted, “see 
the beautiful watch presented to me 
by the Senor Americano. All of these 
things you will have, too, when victory 
is ours. 

“I notice, Senor,” he went on, be- 
fore his men had a chance to look, 
“that you have a small leather trunk 
over there by the house,” and he 
pointed to my suitcase, lying beside 
the door. “Does it not contain some- 
thing that will add to the appearance 
of my rank? I know you, Senor Daw, 
would be pleased to have me look it 
over,” he beamed, at the same time 
motioning Miguel to bring the suitcase 
to his side. 

My blue serge dress-up suit tickled 
him almost to death. “The fit is per- 
fect,” he gurgled, “I am positive you 
will dispose of it.” 

“Sure,” and I just had to laugh, for 
his two by four frame filled it out no 
better than a fourteen-year-old Amer- 
ican kid would have done. It fit in 
spots. You could have dropped one 
of Don Roberto’s dogs in the waist 
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band of the trousers, and more than 
six inches of the legs dangled around 
his ham feet. The coat covered him 
up from the nape of his dirty neck al- 
most to the knees. All this, coupled 
with that billiken face, peering out be- 
neath my hat, certainly made a strik- 
ing picture. 

Stooping over to turn up the trouser 
legs, his pig-like eyes fell upon my 
clean linen, neckties and shoes, still 
in the suitcase. 

“Ah-h-h! A pair of shoes!” This 
time he appeared really overcome 
and tried to slip a big foot into one 
of my number nines. 

“Faugh!” They were thrust aside 
with a disgusted grunt, and he said, 
looking up into my only half-sober 
face, “they are too small, you have 
feet like a woman. This indeed pro- 
vokes me!” 

“General,” I gulped back a laugh, 
and then continued, “it pains me much 
that my feet are small. I am indeed, 


very, very sorry. It would please me, 


however, to send you a larger pair, 
when I reach Catalina.” 

“Would you, Senor?” Right away 
his voice hit the jubilee cords, and he 
wound up, “Then we will journey to- 
gether to Catalina!” 

Just because that blamed river was 
up, I was obliged to stand there and 
be relieved of over two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff. I began to won- 
der where this disposing stunt was to 
stop. For reasons of my own I was 
anxious to retain the shirt and riding 
breeches. In exchange for my shoes 
and breeches I was given a pair of 
dirty muslin trousers and two old san- 
dals. 

But, thanks to the General’s gen- 
erosity, my shirt remained with me. 
Therein lay my real hope. All the 
money I possessed, he informed me, 
would be borrowed until after the rev- 
olution. As he was so anxious about 
the shoes, I was now fairly satisfied 
that I would reach Catalina in safety. 

We spent a most pleasant day at 
Don Roberto’s little ranch, my only 
distraction being the preparation of 
several more doses of bouillon for his 
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wife, who was now up and fussing 
around. According to the General, it 
was pronounced the best day of his 
life. What he would have missed if 
the river had been normal? Yes, and 
what I missed because it was not. 

Stars had been out a long time be- 
fore he suggested, “It is late, we will 
retire. Since we are good friends, you 
may sleep by my side, an honor I 
would grant no other.” 

At dawn Miguel reported the river 
normal, and we arranged to pull out. 
Don Roberto demanded money from 
me, but he was instantly silenced. 

“Money? Money, you dog?” the 
General’s tone was cold and he looked 
Don Roberto over in disdain. 

“The Senor, as you already know, 
has lent me what money he had with 
him. He, like myself, is an honest 
man, and will pay you when he travels 
this way some other time. You should 
kiss his hand instead, for did he not 
restore to your wife the best of 
health ?” 

When within sight of Catalina, the 
General informed me we would camp 
there till morning. “You see, Senor,” 
he apologized, “I desire more of your 
company, and cannot bear the idea 
of your being among strangers. We 
will go into the city just before the 
train arrives. You can then purchase 
the shoes you wish so much to give 
me. I hope you will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them.” 

“T think not, General. I have a 
friend in Catalina, Senor Edwards, 
whose office is near the station. With 
him, your shoes are assured.” 

“You Americanos are so wonder- 
ful!” Once more the General’s swar- 
thy face lighted up with joy, the same 
as a kid who'd just been given a new 
toy. “I might ask, though,” his voice 
was full of meaning, “that you talk 
with this friend in Spanish. It is my 
mother tongue and sounds sweet. You 
will not forget?” 

Would I forget? Indeed not! I 
had been too long in the country. This 
pig-eyed shrimp had arranged it well. 
We would arrive in Catalina shortly 
before train time. I would borrow 
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enough money from Charley Edwards 
to buy a pair of shoes, and then a lit- 
tle later, be shoved into a car and told 
to keep quiet. There was no use mak- 
ing a fuss. The town was “revolu- 
tionist” clear through. 

A lone clerk, whom I knew well, 
tried to conceal his amusement over 
the exchanged costumes, as we enter- 
ed Charley Edwards’ outer office. 

“Senor Edwards is not in at pres- 
ent,” he said in response to my query. 
“Will you not step into his private 
office and wait?” 

Holy Poker, Charley was out! And 
it looked as if my chance, to be alone 
with that overdressed insect for a few 
minutes, was coming, and I was plumb 
tickled to death to think that his slab- 
faced band were still camped in the 
foothills. My heart thumped against 
my ribs and I glanced at the General, 
awaiting his reply. The clerk looked 
so pleased at my having got the worst 
of it, that no help could be expected 
from him. 

Charley’s private office seemed to 
suit the General, and we at once made 
ourselves at home, after he had closed 
and locked the door. 

“Have a cigar, General?” I asked, 
handing him a box which had lain on 
Charley’s desk. He first loaded his 
pockets and then slipped one in his 
mouth. 

Scarcely had the cigar been lighted, 
when I systematically began to 
scratch each and every section of my 
anatomy. ‘“Caramba,” I blurted out, 
making a dig at my left side, “my 
friend’s office seems to be alive 
with fleas! Do you not notice them, 
General ?” 

His face relaxed and he replied 
dryly, “You Americans make much of 
little. They never trouble me!” 

“Wish I could say the same,” I 
came back at him, “but you, of course, 
are much the stronger of the two.” 

At this he straightened up and 
twirled the dinky little moustache 
with one hand, while flicking the 
ashes from his cigar with the other, 
wholly absorbed in his own greatness. 
Squatting there, with arms enough for 
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five men, he felt himself mighty se- 
cure. 

When he caught me rubbing my 
bare ankles together, to dislodge .an- 
other imaginary flea, he threw back 
his head and roared. His pig eyes 
narrowed into slits, when the next 
moment, he stared into the muzzle of 
a small calibre automatic, which I 
jerked from inside the shirt I had 
been so anxious not to dispose of on 
the previous day. 

A shoulder gun was something en- 
tirely new to him, and I had been 
mighty careful, while he searched me 
the day before, to keep my arm well 
down over the little weapon, as it lay 
snug beneath my armpit. The cali- 
bre was small, but I bet it looked lar- 
ger than a field piece to the General. 

“Get out of those clothes, and be 
in a devil of a hurry about it, too,” I 
snapped, after removing all of his ar- 
tillery. 

The General hustled out of them in 


good time, considering his surprise 


and fright. With each piece turned 
over I worked off a good many of 
those polite phrases used on me, while 
I was being cleaned out back at Don 
Roberto’s. And I certainly laid them 
on thick, too. 

He bucked up a little when I un- 
fastened his heavy leather money 
belt. The cold muzzle of the automa- 
tic, jabbed against his bare ribs, soon 
fixed that, and he squealed like a 
scared pig. 

“Ah-h-h! It contains quite a large 
amount of money, Senor!” I said, 
hefting the belt. “All that you took 
from me and considerably more must 
be here! I can make use of every 
centavo, for my wardrobe must be re- 
plenished. It would be painful, to 
wear any of the clothing longer than is 
necessary for me to reach my desti- 
nation, as it may still be alive with 
some of your vermin friends.” 

When the whistle of the approach- 
ing train sounded throughout Catalina, 
the General lay wiggling, helpless as a 
lamb, in a corner of the office. 

His empty money belt was wrap- 
ped tight around his ankles, one leg 
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of the trousers given me in exchange 
for my riding breeches binding his 
hands, the other serving as a gag to 
muffle the frightened gurgles which 
rumbled in his skinny throat. 

“Adios, General,” I chuckled, and 
grinned down, noting with a connois- 
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ed to a shade the brick floor on which 
he was sprawled. 

“Adios,” I pompously repeated, af- 
ter which I slipped from the window, 
waved a fond farewell, and then with 
my suitcase, hustled for the railroad 
station, which was only a short block 


seur’s eye that his brown body match- away. 
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Gayly we danced ’mong fragrant flowers, 
Or wandered by the murmuring stream. 
Joyous we passed the fleeting hours, 
Made bright by youth’s sweet golden dream, 
We two. 


With beating hearts we whispered low 
Of happiness the years might bring, 
And pledged, with loving eyes aglow, 
That to the selfsame path we’d cling, 
We two. 


We parted, but with courage true, 
To country’s need we gave our all, 
Our mutual vows we pledged anew; 
Then turned to heed the world’s great call, 
We two. 


Divided now by land and sea, 
Though hopes are shattered, joys are past, 
We shall forever faithful be, 
Truly united to the last, 
We two. 
—ANNA M. Baker. 





The Little Picture Bride 


By Mabel Sunter 


“Strange, passing strange !***** 
O’er moor and field a lurid glare 
Burns fierce, and there stands re- 
vealed 
A fox—and yet again 
The Phontoms seems to wear 
The aspect of a maiden fair.” 
Old Japanese -Poem. 


HARU SAN was her name, 
() Honora Miss Spring, in Ja- 

panese. She had been a pupil 

of mine in the True Light Sem- 
inary in Tokio. Last summer I met 
her again, at a picturesque chaya, or 
tea house, beneath a clump of bam- 
boos on the slopes of Fujiyama, over- 
looking the busy port of Yokohama. 
As she brought in the tea, bowing with 
the grace of a wind-touched flower, I 
thought of a day in early spring, so 
charmingly did her name fit the dain- 
ty figure in her grass-green kimona. 

But in the young girl’s slant eyes 
quivered a frightened look, and more 
than once I saw big tears roll down 
her delicate oval cheeks. “What is 
it, Haru?” I asked, when her sharp- 
featured wisp of a mother had left the 
room. 

At the note of sympathy in my voice 
the girl drew a photograph from the 
sleeve of her kimona. “Oh, such an 
awful marriage have my esteemed 
parents made for me!” she whispered 
with a sob. “See, Miss Ritchie, this 
is his picture. Does the honorable 
lady think I can marry a man with a 
face like that? I cry and cry, and my 
mother scolds and scolds. 

It was the picture of a squat Japa- 
nese, with a broad face thickly dotted 
with pock marks, broad nose, puffy 
eyes and puffy, grinning lips—a man 


like the obese little images on sale in 
Oriental curio stores. 

“His name is Takanuchi,” the girl 
explained, brushing her sleek hair 
away from her high forehead. “He 
lives in Honolulu, in the Islands of 
the Silver Cane Fields, and he has 
sent to our village to get him a wife. 
But when I saw his bad looks, I said: 
‘Never, never can I be wife to such an 
ugly-faced man!’ 

“Besides,” she added, a cherry 
blossom pink tinting the ivory white 
of her exotic face, “I am betrothed al- 
ready, Miss Ritchie. How, then, can 
I marry this Takanuchi ?” 

“Tell me about it, Oharu,” I urged. 

“It was at school,” she continued, 
in a voice which was like the cooing 
of a woodland dove. “He was visiting 
with his grandparents, but his father 
lives in the land where Takanuchi re- 
sides. He came many times to the 
school to visit his sister, and we loved 
each other; oh, so very, very much! 
His name is Yamamoto, but I call him 
by his English name, Philip. He is 
young, just like me, and he wears the 
Western dress. Oh, he is such an hon- 
orable good man! If I could marry 
with him I would be the happiest girl 
in the world!” 

“And your parents, Oharu? They 
did not approve ?” I questioned. 

“Alas, great was their anger, Miss 
Ritchie! Because I had not asked 
their permission, they would make for 
me another marriage, they said. So 
when the old nakadachi, the go-be- 
tween, asked for me in marriage to— 
this man,” indicating the photograph 
with a scornful gesture, “they were 
only too glad, honorable teacher.” 

“Oh, surely not, Oharu!” I protest- 
ed. 
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“Yes, they were only too glad,” she 
repeated mournfully. “ “To be wife to 
so wealthy and powerful a man is il- 
lustrious honor for our foolish daugh- 
ter.’ Those were their very words, 
Miss Ritchie. And then the nakada- 
chi sent him my picture, with which, 
alas, he was only too well pleased.” 

For an instant she paused, with an 
uneasy glance toward the door, then 
went on, in a low, hurried voice. “Al- 
ready has he sent the marriage pres- 
ents, Miss Ritchie; things of great 
value. And already has he sent the 
money for my long journey to the Is- 
lands of the Silver Cane Fields. The 
day of my leave-taking is now very 
near, honorable teacher, and my heart 
is filled with the sorrowful. Oh, is 
there no help for me?” 

Before I could reply, the mother re- 
turned and glanced at us both suspi- 
ciously. “Aha! Tears and lamenta- 
tions again!” she complained, seeing 
the girl’s red eyes. “Can I not leave 


you one moment but you waste the 
time in foolish repining ?” 


In my most flowery Japanese I tried 
to placate the old woman. 

“Aaa! spoiled, spoiled!” she cut in, 
boring me with her temper-squinted 
eyes as though I were to blame. “Six 
years I sent her to the Foreign Doc- 
trine School, and behold the result! 

“All day the rustic one studies the 
Western tongue, and even tries to 
teach it to us, her parents. She apes 
the unmannerly ways of Western wo- 
men, scoffs at our revered customs, 
prates immodestly of marriage for 
love. Marriage for love! Aaa! Is it 
not written in our Sacred Books that 
a woman must follow the will of her 
parents in marriage?” 

To this I made no answer, knowing 
that any effort to interfere would only 
result in more trouble for the young 
girl. Calling my jinricksha man I 
continued my journey, earnestly hop- 
ing that in those far away Islands of 
the Silver Cane Fields the much-fear- 
ed Takanuchi would deal gently with 
the little transplanted maid. 

Three weeks later I stood on the 
deck of the “Shinyo Maru” at Yoko- 
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hama, homeward bound to America 
for a year’s furlough. As I leaned 
over the railing where I could watch 
both steerage and cabin passengers 
come aboard, all at once on the dock 
there was a great commotion. An el- 
derly couple pushed their way up the 
gang plank, dragging with them a 
young girl who protested most vig- 
orously. It was Oharu San, my Spring 
Blossom! 

A few moments later the last gong 
sounded and the old couple hurried 
ashore without the girl. A belated 
group of kimonaed women, laden with 
bundles, clattered aboard—picture 
brides bound for Honolulu and San 
Francisco to join husbands they had 
seen only by letter. 

Presently the gang plank was low- 
ered. Just as the big liner began to 
move Oharu came running up on deck. 
On seeing the widening expanse of 
water she sank to the floor with a lit- 
tle cry and hid her face in her hands. 

I went to her and put my arms 
around her quivering form. “Haru,” 
I said gently. “You have one friend 
on this boat.” 

“Miss Ritchie, Oh, Miss Ritchie,” 
she sobbed, clinging to me with a grip 
that I could not loosen. “I’m afraid, 
afraid! Oh, is there no help for me?” 

By the time she became quiet the 
vessel was plunging out into the open 
ocean, so I led her below and made 
her as comfortable as I could for the 
voyage. Each morning after this 
when the weather permitted the girl 
would creep on deck and sit by the 
railing. looking out wistfully toward 
her beloved Japan; each evening she 
would haunt the same place, her eyes 
fixed mournfully on the shimmering 
path of the half moon on the dark 
vast ocean. I shuddered at her con- 
stant cry, “I’m afraid, afraid! Oh, is 
there no help for me?” 

The night before we reached Hono- 
lulu she spoke for the first time of her 
lover. “Do you know what I see down 
there, Miss Ritchie?” she asked as we 
looked over the railing together. “I 
see the face of my Philip, oh, such a 
loving, sorry face! Listen, Miss Rit- 
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chie, I hear him speaking. ‘Oharu 
San, you must not do such a wicked 
thing as to marry that Takanuchi,’ he 
says. ‘Have you forgotten your prom- 
ise to me?’” 

Where the girl pointed I saw only 
the quicksilver glint of phosphorescent 
lights; I heard only the low protest of 
waves cut by the onward movement of 
the big steamer. In the mellow lights 
of the ship the girl seemed more spirit 
than human, and I began to fear for 
her reason. 

“Only one more night,” she went 
on in a tone of heart-rending pathos. 
“Would it had ten thousand hours! 
And tomorrow is my marrying-day. 
My—marrying—day! When I think 
of the years and years I must live with 
that man, perhaps till I am an old, old 
woman, my heart is filled with the sor- 
rowful. Oh, how could my parents 
make for me such an awful, awful 
marriage ?”’ 

Like a flash, however, passed the 
night. Long before daylight we were 


steaming toward the island of Oahu in 
the Hawaiian group, through a sea so 
lazy that the great liner moved with 


scarcely a tremor. In the clear moon- 
light we could discern tree-shaded 
plains rising to meet low hills, that in 
turn ascended into cloud-crested 
mountains. 

But early as it was, the little picture 
brides who were to go ashore at Hono- 
lulu had already been up for several 
hours, getting ready to land. From 
an upper deck, screened in the shadow 
of an awning, I watched their busy 
preparations to go ashore. Such elab- 
orate arrangement of glossy hair! 
such jabbering of feminine tongues, 
like a treeful of birds at evening time. 

One by one they at last went be- 
low, to array themselves in their wed- 
ding finery—richly embroidered silks 
or soft fine crepes. When the deck 
was finally clear, little Haru crept 
slowly up. For a few moments she 
stood motionless, her tragic face to- 
ward the still dark Western horizon. 
Then, just as the sun emerged full 
round above the island mountains, she 
threw down a crumpled bit of paper, 
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turned suddenly, ran to the railing and 
started to climb over. 

I screamed and covered my eyes. 
When I dared look again, to my relief, 
I saw that in lowering herself over the 
railing her loose sash or obi had in 
some way caught on a projecting hook, 
suspending her over the side of the 
moving steamer, desperately trying to 
jerk herself loose. 

At my request the poor little thing 
was brought to my stateroom, but it 
was necessary to lock the door in or- 
der to keep her in. Did I not say that 
I was her friend? Then why should 
I not let her out? If she could not 
wed the man she loved, what reason 
had she to live? Would not her hon- 
orable friend graciously permit her 
to cross the Dark River to happiness? 

It was many minutes before I could 
quiet her. When, finally, she lay still, 
I read her note, which a steward had 
brought to me. It was the girl’s fare- 
well to her lover, which as a last favor 
she begged that I her dear kind friend, 
would deliver. 

To my delight I saw that the ad- 
dress was Honolulu, whose harbor we 
were even then entering. Impressed 
with the coincidence, I sent a wireless 
message to the Japanese Consulate, 
asking that the young man be found 
and sent to the Immigration Station 
as soon as possible. A difficult task, 
I well knew, for in a city of Honolulu’s 
size there must be many Yamamotos. 
But for the girl’s happiness a task 
well worth undertaking. 

In half an hour the immigration of- 
ficials had come aboard and had lined 
up the steerage passengers. Very 
soon there was a call for Oharu. At 
her request I went with her to the 
immigration station, where she was 
rigorously questioned concerning her 
right to enter the islands. 

On seeing her photograph of Taka- 
nuchi, Mr. Harrington, the inspector 
in charge, stared at the girl in dismay. 
“You didn’t come here to marry that 
man, did you?” he exclaimed. 

She nodded. Her eyes filled with 
tears. 

I explained the situation as well as 
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I could, and asked if there were no 
way out. Perhaps the man would fail 
to claim her. 

“Oh, no fear about that,” was the 
disconcerting reply. “He was round 
here before daylight this morning to 
ask if the steamer had been sighted. 
He'll be here, all right.” 

“Ts he really such a dreadful man?” 

“Well, he owns a good rice farm; 
he’s honest, industrious, and all that, 
but he’s a hard man to deal with. His 
countrymen call him The Shark.” 

“But can’t Oharu be allowed to re- 
fuse him?” 

“If there is some one else to claim 
her; a relative, for instance. Other- 
wise we'll have to deport her if she 
doesn’t marry this Takanuchi.” 

Seeing my crestfallen look, he add- 
ed, “Tell you what we'll do. We'll 
delay things awhile. That will give 
this other man you speak of a chance 
to put in an appearance.” 

Even while he spoke a knock sound- 
ed on the outer door. 

“Great Scott, I bet that’s Takanu- 
chi now!” he gasped. “Get the girl 
out as quick as you can.” 

No sooner had we hustled her into 
an adjoining room than her fiance en- 
tered. He was accompanied by a 
Japanese minister, to perform the 
Western ceremony required of all pict- 
ure brides before they were permitted 
to leave the station. 

At the sight of the fellow my heart 
sank. He was homlier, far, than his 
picture. On near view his pock marks 
caught the eye like depressions on 
hammered brass. A two inch and a 
half new collar eclipsed his short 
neck, while his yellow-brown suit lay 
in dusty folds about his short, pudgy 
form. 

“She come?” he inquired in a high 
staccato. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Harrington 
gruffly. “She come, but you no can 
see now. She too much tired. You 
wait little bit.” 

Thé man’s face darkened. “No 
good,” he grunted. “I like see now. 
No got time to wait.” 


“But you no can see now. She 
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four o'clock 


sleep. Three o'clock, 
you come back.” 

It was only after the utmost per- 
suasion that the fellow was induced to 
go away. At frequent intervals he 
returned. At one o'clock he dragged 
an arm chair in front of the office 
window and sat down heavily. Cross- 
ing his short knees he commenced to 
roll cigarettes, at the same time keep- 
ing a sharp watch over everything 
that went on inside. 

By half nast three the man had be- 
come decidedly impatient, as I saw 
by the way he twitched his knobby 
fingers and scuffed his muddy shoes. 
Several times he had prowled around 
the wooden buildings, peering in at 
the windows; twice he had been in the 
office. “We can’t hold him in much 
longer,” observed Mr. Harrington un- 
easily. ‘“He’s from another island, 
and his steamer sails at five. Besides, 
he’s getting suspicious. He thinks 
we're putting up a game on him.” 

At fifteen minutes past four Taka- 
nuchi scuffed away. In twenty min- 
utes he returned accompanied by the 
minister and also by a_ policeman. 
“How long you think I wait?” he de- 
manded angrily of Mr. Harrington. 
“You no bring girl out now, I go in 
get.” 

Seeing that further delay was im- 
possible, I sadly went to bring the lit- 
tle maid. She was upstairs resting. 
As I entered she jumped up and came 
toward me. “Has he come, Miss 
Ritchie?” she asked tremulously. 

“Yes, Oharu,” I said gently. 
is waiting for you.” 

She put her little fingers in mine 
and silently came with me. As I led 
her in I saw Takanuchi blink with ap- 
proval and lick his amatory lips. For 
several moments he studied her close- 
ly, consulting her photograph with 
every glance. “Good,” he grunted at 
last. “I am much pleased. It is true 
that you have a beautiful look.” 

With a few gutteral words he dis- 
missed the policeman, and then step- 
ped to the young girl’s side. To his 
surprise she shrank away from him. 

“T—am only a poor girl—of ignoble 


“He 
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family,” she stammered, with down- 
cast eyes, “not worthy to be wife to 
the great Takanuchi. Surely my lord 
can wed with one far better than I.” 

Putting her conduct down to shy- 
ness, the great Takanuchi smiled 
good-naturedly. “Little one, you must 
not fear me,” he purred. “In my eyes 
your grace and beauty have found 
great favor.” 

“Alas that I must displease my 
lord, but all my love is for another,” 
she returned in a whisper. “And him 
shall I love till the day of my death.” 

“The honorable Takanuchi now 
knows all,” she added wistfully. “Will 
he not graciously condescend to re- 
lease me?” 

Had Takanuchi been alone with the 
girl he doubtless would have struck 
her. As it was, he glowered at her 
and doubled up his fists. “Most un- 
seemly conduct,” he grunted. “By the 
law of Japan you are my wife already. 
How, then, can you marry another? 
Come, I have waited too long. There 
is yet another journey before the fall 
of the night.” 

The pitiful ceremony began. 

“T, Oharu, take thee, Takanuchi, to 
be my wedded husband,” stammered 
the girl of the East in the formula of 
the West. 

I listened, sick at heart. 

“Love, cherish and obey,” faltered 
the low voice. 

Why, oh, why, had Philip not come? 

“Till death us do part.” 

There was a pause while Takanuchi 
fumbled for the ring. In his awkward- 
ness he let it drop. On stooping for 
it, a minute ivory figure, shaped some- 
what like a fox, fell from his coat 
pocket. 

Quick as a flash the girl picked it 
up and hid itin her sleeve. An 
astounding change then came over 
her. She plucked at her clothes with 
twitching fingers; her breath came in 
convulsive gasps; her eyes stared 
glassily at some apparition on the op- 
posite side of the room. 

“Tt’s over there,” she said in a voice 
that sent cold shivers down my back. 
“Right over there. Don’t you see it? 
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Com- 


Coming this way! Coming! 
You 


ing! Oh, go away, go away! 
sha’n’t come in, you sha’n’t!” 

All at once, with a piercing scream, 
Oharu tore her kimona open at the 
throat. “It’s in!” she cried wildly. 
“What shall I do? Oh, what shall I 
do? Go out, go out, go out!” 

The minister picked up his hat and 
left in haste. Mr. Harrington and I 
stared at the girl like idiots. Takanu- 
chi stood as if turned to stone. 

In a high, cracked whine, utterly 
unlike her own soft accents, the girl 
spoke again. “I’ve. come and I'll not 
go out! I'll stay, stay, s-t-a-y. Now, 
where is he, that man with the heart 
of a devil? Where is he?” 

Her eyes sought each of us in turn 
and rested at last on the gaping rice 
farmer. “Ah, there he is, that man 
with the heart of a devil!” she cried. 
“Let me get at him! Let me get at 
him!” 

With outstretched hands she ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“Kitsune tsuki!” he yelled, back- 
ing precipitately toward the door. 
“Kitsune tsuki! Possessed by a fox 
witch! possessed by a fox witch!” 

Quickly intercepting him, Oharu 
chased him around the room, all the 
while uttering the querulous bark of 
the red fox that I have heard so many 
times in rural Japan. At last the fel- 
low managed to tumble out of the 
open window, but on his dirt-rimmed 
fingers he bore the marks of the girl’s 
sharp teeth. Down the street with 
the speed of a race horse he ran, his 
wind-bulged coat making him look 
like a runaway dumpling. 

After he was out of sight Oharu 
straightened up and looked at us with 
a mischievous smile. “See what Ta- 
kanuchi had in his pockets?” she 
laughed, holding up the tiny image. 
“Tt is a charm against the wicked fox 
witch. When I saw it, the thought 
came quick to me: ‘Oharu, frighten 
him and he will let you go!’ 

“You thought I was crazy,” she 
added gleefully, “but Takanuchi 
thought the fox witch had got into me, 
and would get into him also. That 
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was why he tried to run away. He 
was afraid of me. 

“I beg the pardon of my honora- 
ble friends for my most impolite con- 
duct,” she concluded, archly, “but it 
was the only way!” 

But even while she smiled her lips 
trembled. I knew of whom she was 
thinking. And then I told her how 
even at that very moment her lover 
might be on his way to her. 

At first she did not understand. 
Then she came to me and took hold 
of my dress with both hands, like a 
little, little girl. 
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“T shall be the happiest girl in the 
world, Miss Ritchie,” she whispered 
brokenly. “Oh, how shall I ever thank 
you?” 

And then he came! A tall young 
man of soldierly bearing and polished 
manner, with a great love for little 
Oharu. 

As the “Shinyo Maru” glided out of 
the harbor in the glow of a wonderful 
twilight, I was glad that the future of 
my little picture bride was to be spent 
in those color-splashed Islands of the 
Silver Cane Fields, side by side with 
the man of her own choice. 
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She held them fast within her heart 
So that her own might know 

That she was just as brave to stay 
As he was brave to go. 


She keeps them back although they burn 
Behind her steady eyes. . . 


Her strength is like a glowing sun 
That shines in cloud-swept skies. 


When he can say his duty’s done 
He'll hear her softly croon 
Beneath a happy, healing rain. . 
Oh! May her tears fall soon! 


—BELLE WILLEY GUE. 





Art and the Scientists 


By F. H. Sterns, Ph. D. 


I, 


examine and to pass judgment upon 

the results of my scientific labors, I 

would strongly resent it. I would be 
filled with righteous indignation. I 
would inform him in no uncertain 
terms that his opinions were worthless, 
that moreover they were not wanted, 
and that the proper course for him to 
follow would be to mind his own busi- 
ness. I would expect him then to feel 
completely squelched and to relieve 
me from further molestation. 

Toward such an individual, my fel- 
low scientists, I am sure, would think 
and act in exactly the same way. For 
in our own estimation we are a law 
unto ourselves. The vulgar and the 
uninitiated may not handle with im- 
punity our sacred mysteries. The 
standards whereby we may be judged 
are of our own devising. These we 
may use, but no one else may measure 
us by them. And other people’s 
standards simply do not apply. 

But we acknowledge no Gzolden 
Rule. The right to examine the work 
of everyone else, we deem to be our 
prerogative. There is nothing above 
our criticism. Everything must meet 
the test of “our free and open scru- 
tiny.” We are the _ self-appointed 
judges of all mankind, and no one 
may hope to escape our judgment. 

And so I, a scientist, propose seri- 
ously to examine and to judge the re- 
sults of artistic endeavor, regardless 
of any resentment this course may 
arouse. I shall treat works of art ex- 
actly as I would the products of scien- 
tific labor. The creators of the one 
shall receive no more consideration 
than the creators of the other. Art 


[: AN artist proposed seriously to 


will be judged solely from the stand- 
point of science. 

Now, according to popular opinion, 
scientists know little or nothing about 
art. They are generally regarded as 
men wearing horn-rimmed spectacles 
and having a more or less distorted 
vision; as being cynics, or at least 
acting so; as analyzing everything— 
the beautiful included—and usually 
finding therein traces of something 
deemed by the average person to be 
detrimental to all ideal interests. Nat- 
urally they are supposed to have but 
little love for the aesthetic. 

Except for the horn-rimmed specta- 
cles, the popular conception fits the 
present writer well. He knows so lit- 
tle of art that if his friends thought 
him to be writing about it they would 
be amazed, and some of them might 
even chuckle. Indeed his entire 
knowledge of this field can be sum- 
marized in a very few words. He has 
learned, for example, of paintings in 
caverns of France and of Spain made 
some hundred thousand years ago, of 
walls sculptured and frescoed by the 
Mayas of Yucatan at the dawn of the 
Christian era, and of the crude repre- 
sentations of trivial events engraved 
by the Eskimo of today upon bone or 
ivory; but aside from such stray bits 
of anthropological information, his ig- 
norance of his subject is profound. 

Even so, in his method of approach, 
he has a legitimate excuse for thus 
dabbling in art. The application of a 
point of view elsewhere productive of 
important results may bring about 
a similar worthy contribution in this 
new field; the standards of criticism 
which have enabled science to pro- 
gress so rapidly may perhaps be use- 
ful to its lagging artistic companion; 
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the experience gained in scientific 
investigations may develop something 
of value for aesthetic advancement; 
the vision of the scientist may open a 
little wider the eyes of the artist. 

For science, too, has a vision no less 
than art, and its devotees have as lofty 
ideals. The concepts of the one are as 
noble as the concepts of the other. 
The laboratory is as uplifting as the 
studio. The savant receives as great 
an inspiration from the wonderland 
of nature as does the connoisseur. The 
portion of one in earth’s lovliness is as 
large as that of the other. 


II. 


The scientist, however, does not 
claim a disproportionate share in the 
common heritage. He recognizes that 
the vision of the artist is fundament- 
ally the same as his own, and hence 
possesses the same legitimacy. He 
concedes that harmony differs but 


slightly from his order and regular- 
ity, and hence has the same validity. 
He will grant that beauty is kin to 


his logical consistency as an attempt 
of the human mind to spiritualize the 
world, and hence has the same sound- 
ness. He will acknowledge that the 
connoisseur’s idealization of nature is 
closely related to his interpretation of 
sense perceptions by intellectual cate- 
gories, and therefore has the same 
justification. 

Moreover, the slight differences in 
detail in two such similar visions, he 
can easily overlook, just as he does 
thosé of the separate sciences. Be- 
cause he is willing that the mathemati- 
cian should not look through the eyes 
of the geologist, he can concede to art 
its own view-point. As he does not 
require the physicist to think as the 
anthropologist, as he does not demand 
of the biologist the same concepts as 
of the astronomer, so he may grant to 
the artist a spiritual interpretation of 
nature differing from his own inter- 
pretation. 

Furthermore the scientist will de- 
mand of art as the sole excuse for its 
being such an addition of ideals to the 
sense world. The exact reproduction 
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of the universe is the business of 
science, and there is no need of a dup- 
lication of its endeavors. The careful 
description of things as they are is 
a work for a thinker rather than for 
a dreamer. The interpretation of nat- 
ural phenomena as they actually oc- 
cur is a function of the savant rather 
than of the connoisseur. Science it- 
self may analyze, but it expects art to 
appreciate. 

So no mere copying of nature will 
suffice, for in this the artist will al- 
ways fall short. As the human eye 
can not see as far or as well as the 
modern lens, and as the human brain 
can not record as perfectly as the 
chemically sensitized plate, so the 
landscape of the greatest painter will 
always be inferior in accuracy to that 
of the mediocre photographer. As the 
human ear cannot compete with me- 
chanical measures of sound, as human 
touch cannot compare with the micro- 
meter or the balance, and as human 
taste and smell cannot detect that 
which the reagent or the spectroscope 
make clear, so the artist, depending as 
he does, entirely upon these senses, 
will spend his energies In useless ef- 
fort unless he adds ideals to his sense 
perceptions. 

These added ideals, however, must 
not contradict nature. The artist may 
omit or change details of his product 
as he chooses, but the resultant com- 
position must be consistent with real- 
ity. He may introduce the supernatural 
into his painting, but it must not be 
incompatible with the natural. He 
may show in his work the soul of 
things, but he must not deny the flesh. 

And so the name which he gives to 
his product will determine the altera- 
tions he may make in his sense per- 
ceptions. If he is endeavoring to give 
his impression of a dream, he may 
make water flow up hill; but if he is 
trying to portray a cataract, he may 
not do so. If he seeks to picture the 
spirit of running water, he may show 
any erosional structure he likes; but 
if he is drawing for us the Hudson 
river, his choice is limited to forms 
which occur on that stream. More- 
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over if he calls his work the Hudson 
at West Point, he must omit details 
which can be seen only at New York. 
Finally if his title is still more exact, 
then his freedom to alter nature is 
still further diminished. 

Similar statements hold true for 
other artistic productions, as a few 
examples will show. As I have never 
seen a “nude descending a stairway,” 
I do not know how startled I might be 
or what confused impressions my 
senses might receive; but I believe 
that I would recognize, perhaps dimly, 
a human form rather than a display 
of the Aurora Borealis or an explo- 
sion of a German mine. I have not 
visited Mandalay and so cannot judge 
the relative attractiveness of Bur- 
mese and English girls, but I do know 
that inland city is not on the west side 
of a bay from China. If the painting 


was labeled, “The dream of a man dy- 
ing of concussion of the brain,” and 
the poem, “Shandalay” or some other 


imaginary name fitting the meter and 
thyme and conformable to Burmese 
phonetics, no scientist would object, 
but as they stand he feels that the art- 
ists were unjustly tampering with 
their materials. 

Art, therefore, may substitute an- 
gels for the mechanical forces of the 
world, but these angels must behave 
in the same way as the forces they 
supplant. Art must idealize, but the 
idealization must not contradict the 
reality. The spirit of nature which 
artists conceive must be true to the 
facts of nature which they may ob- 
serve, 


ITI. 


Hence for the scientist, art is an 
ideal representation of nature, and 
therefore is not to be judged by the 
standards of a “stunt.” Artistic work 
is not a trial of strength with prizes 
for those who overcome the greatest 
obstacles, but an endeavor to express 
the deepest feelings of the human 
soul. The merit of the production lies 
not in the handicaps surmounted, but 
in the nobleness of the emotions arous- 
ed. The qualities essential to a mas- 
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terpiece are not those efforts expend- 
ed, but the results attained. 

So the limitations of the creator will 
not excuse the faultiness of the crea- 
tion. We do not inquire whether the 
scientist is properly trained, whether 
he possesses the requisite knowledge 
of the facts, or whether he has had 
sufficient time to devote to his work; 
nor do we judge his results by what 
could be expected of him; but, in- 
stead, we accept or reject his conclu- 
sions by their conformity or lack of 
conformity to all the facts known to 
all the observers, and by the most 
rigid tests of soundness any of his 
contemporaries or successors may de- 
vise. Likewise we must not ask 
whether the artist has learned the pro- 
per technique, whether he has become 
sufficiently familiar with his subject, 
or whether his labor was hastened be- 
cause of fear of imminent death; nor 
must we decide upon the merits of his 
production by his capability; but, in- 
stead, we will approve or disapprove 
of his work by the most exacting 
standards of beauty any of his genera- 
tion or succeeding generations may in- 
vent. 

So we must not give the awards of 
success to inferior work merely be- 
cause the workman could do no better. 
If by inheritance or circumstance 
thrust upon him he is unable to meet 
the most rigid tests, if by ancestral de- 
fect or by poverty or lack of educa- 
tion his soul is cramped or his power 
of expression undeveloped, we may 
sympathize with him and admire his 
pluck; but only because his product 
possesses inherent beauty may we ex- 
alt it as a masterpiece. If he has im- 
posed limitations upon himself, if he 
has endeavored to conform to certain 
rules or the standards of certain 
schools, we may applaud his triumph 
over these obstacles or we may pay 
him well for thus amusing us; but 
we cannot give him the artist’s palm 
unless he has presented to us a great 
spiritual message. If his age or his 
race has a false criterion of the beau- 
tiful, the creation judged to be perfect 
by that age or race, we must remove 
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from its pinnacle. No limitation of 
the artist whether inherited or self- 
imposed, whether personal or social, 
may influence us in our consideration 
of the aesthetic value of his work. 
Likewise we must allow no influ- 
ence in our judgment to imperfections 
in the material medium used. The 
scientist discards the instrument which 
will not record to the required degree 
of accuracy, and so the artist must dis- 
card that medium which will but im- 
perfectly express his ideals. If the 
yard-stick will not suffice, the savant 
substitutes the micrometer; and so the 
connoisseur must use marble or the 
brush if granite is not properly adapt- 
ed to his needs. Whether we work in 
science or in art, if certain things are 
not suited to our requirements we 


should reject them for others which 
are suited. The failure to choose the 
proper materials does not excuse poor 
work. 

Achievement under difficulty is 
worthy of our admiration, but it must 


not warp our judgment. Art is some- 
thing more than a contest of skill. It 
is more than an endeavor to win under 
the rules of the game. Art is more 
than a “stunt.” 


IV. 


Hence, for the scientist, the product 
of artistic endeavor is not meritorious 
because of any obstacle overcome, but 
only because of intrinsic worthiness. 
This value, too, must be inherent in 
the work rather than in the workman. 
It counts for nothing that the artist is 
highly capable or learned, or that his 
own age or race ascribe to his art a 
high place. It is no importance that 
his reputation is great or that he has 
produced other works of much worth. 
Our judgment of artistic excellence of 
the creation must be divorced from 
any consideration of the creator. 

Art, like science, must disassociate 
personalities from their achievements. 
As the scientific theory stands or falls 
by its degree of conformity to facts 
regardless of the rank of the scientist 
or his right to place after his name a 
Ph. D. or D. Sc. or F. R. S., so artis- 
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tic work may be judged by its own 
beauty whether or not the artist be the 
painter to His Royal Highness or a 
member of the French Academy. As 
in science the conclusion of the merest 
nobody will be accepted against the 
word of a Newton or a Huxley if it is 
backed by sufficient evidence, so art 
must receive the work of an unnamed 
modern worker if it excels the creation 
of a Rembrandt. The merit of the 
product must be decided upon inde- 
pendently of any personal qualifica- 
tions of the producer. 

A man’s production of a master- 
piece adds nothing to the value of 
other things he has done. Darwin's 
demonstration of evolution gives no 
standing to his theory of sexual selec-_ 
tion. Shakespeare is great because 
he has written great plays; but the 
greatness of his Hamlet does not ren- 
der one whit less inferior some of the 
other poems ascribed to him. The 
mediocre and the commonplace re- 
main such, even though other works 
of their creator attain the pinnacle of 
glory. 

The reputation of the artist nor the 
traditional acceptance of his art do 
not constitute grounds for our accept- 
ance of it. Because certain men are 
called “Old Masters,” we do _ not, 
therefore, find less unreality or stiff- 
ness in their paintings, nor do the 
halos of their madonnas give them 
any greater glory. The fame of the 
creators cannot be passed on to the 
creations. 


V. 


Just as science insists that art place 
its ideal above its respect for the art- 
ist, so it demands that art make ev- 
erything else subservient to that ideal. 
The technique of the work, for exam- 
ple, is of no consequence; but the spir- 
itual meaning expressed for us by the 
technique or in spite of the technique 
counts for everything. The form mat- 
ters not, but the content is all import- 
ant. Not how was it done, but what 
was accomplished is the proper test of 
merit. 


The scientist is not concerned 
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whether you write your field notes 
with a pencil or a pen or whether you 
keep field notes at all, he is not in- 
terested in your mannerisms of work- 
ing nor in the style of your published 
conclusions; but he deems it of vital 
importance that you have made clear 
your results and that these should be 
valid, 

So’ the artist must not be mind- 
ful of the way his fellows express 
their ideals, but he must take account 
in his judgment of the nobility and 
beauty of the ideals expressed. 

Age, also, should have no consid- 
eration. It adds nothing to the beau- 
ty or truth of a thing, though there are 
many who seem to think it does. In- 
.deed when something has become old, 
we ought to question seriously if it 
has not been surpassed. If Aristotle’s 
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science no longer has standing, and 
even the work of Darwin has had to 
prove itself for a new generation, why 
should the creations of artists, dead 
many centuries, be accepted as the 
standards for today? Why, after all, 
should we measure the value of art by 
the calendar rather than by the ther- 
mometer or the barometer? Why 
should mere antiquity have weight in 
aesthetic judgments? 

Likewise why should one rave over 
an original, if a copy possesses greater 
beauty? Or why should one preserve 
the monument of the style of Queen 
Anne if a nameless monument is more 
beautiful ? 

Such questions are the sort which 
science asks of art. The one criterion 
of merit, it will accept is the express- 
ion of lofty ideals. 





THE LAST 


CRUSADE 


The valiant sword of Godfrey clangs anew, 
The soul of Richard stalks abroad today, 
The Hermit at his side, and wanders through 
The ancient scene of many a gallant fray. 


The glitter of their arms has long been rust, 
Vanished the Lion’s haughty cavalcade, 

And as the troops pass in, the ancient dust 
Dims but the sober khaki’s dull parade. 


Yet on the somber drab methinks there clings 
That rust of centuries decayed and gone; 
In every jingle of their spurs there rings 
The sword of Godfrey hailing a new dawn. 


In every ray of sunshine from the hills, 

As in a dream, I seem to see arrayed 

The gleam of lances, as the shouting fills 
The air, as they acclaim the last crusade. 





—WILLIAM HENDERSON REMY. 











Man From Up North 


By Penelope Van 


HEN you’ve been up there a 

\ X/ year and a half straight, why 

you simply want to come 

home. And I tell you round 
at Forty Mile is no place for a single 
man to stay forever. Why now I start- 
ed to come back to the States the sum- 
mer of 1917; hadn’t struck Luck yet, 
either. I’m a man of few words, and 
up North I believe my words have got- 
ten fewer. The name of the boat—to 
continue my story—the name of the 
boat, I’d picked to come home on was 
the Abner Coburn. Heard what hap- 
pened to that ship as soon as I climb- 
' ed aboard her? Why we met an ice- 
berg on the qui vive. It simply 
wouldn’t stop on sighting us; but 
shook our little boat to splinters. It 
took the lives of some of us—not me 
—oh, no, I was saved to find The 
Luck.” 

The man from Up North was a 
youngish fellow—twenty-eight, one 
would judge from a casual sum-up of 
his stalwart figure. His bare arms 
were well tattooed, powerful arms, 
though. You'd like the clamp of his 
jaws and the determined look of his 
face. Eyes hazel, curly hair, a light 
brown and clipped close, would finish 
our description. To date we find him 
dressed in the rough clothing he had 
worn while in Alaska. 

Listening to him was an audience 
of three, all of whom seemed fav- 
orably repossessed with the Man 
From Up There, once a Navy Boy. 
Evidently they knew the preface to 
the story of his trip, and were welcom- 
ing a returned hero. 

“So long as I had to stay for the 
winter, I had to stay. The very dogs 
Up There are sensible. I got one for 


a companion; named my _ husky 
“Muck.” The dog and I then took 
the long, lone trail back to Snake 
Creek, and from there on to the dig- 
gings. It’s a grand life in some ways. 
The world’s your world. You live; 
live; live. Days are short, and again 
a moment may last forever. 

“You’ve friends down here. Well, 
I’ve friends Up There, too. At Forty 
Mile were Monsieur Rideau, his 
daughter, Miette, the California man, 
Leslie, and others. Sometimes a 
month would pass before we’d get to- 
gether, but always the time would 
come. We looked forward to its re- 
lieving the monotony of the silent 
white night. Finally I got accustom- 
ed to it. The one disturbing element 
was Miette. Always she would say: 

“‘And some day you'll be going 
back to the Girl at Home!’ 

“And always I would answer in a 
voice that grew gentler as time passed 
on: “Yes, Miette, some day I will go 
back; but never till I find The Luck.’ 

“Then one night—it had been two 
months since I had been to the store- 
house—we were all sitting by the fire. 
Les’ and Monsieur Rideau flicked 
cards. Miette and I sat by the fire. 
Miette stroked the thick fur of the 
dog. She said no word, but the light 
of the fire played about her. Some- 
way my thoughts dissolved, and I be- 
gan to want Miette. 

“As before, the girl raised her soft 
eyes and spoke: 

“Some day, Monsieur, you'll be 
going back to the Girl at Home!’ 

“I forced myself to answer; ‘Yes, 
Miette, some day,’ (some day at that 
moment meant never.) ‘Some day I 
will go back, but never till I find the 
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Luck.’ (By that time I knew I might 
never find the Luck. Only the North 
seemed real—this hut in the woods, 
Miette, and my dog.) 

“Yet once again I returned to the 
diggings. And it was hard; hard, for 
I wished to remain at Forty Mile. 

“ ‘Revoir,’ Miette had said. 

“ ‘Revoir,’ I had replied. 

“The dogs barked loudly; the men 
waited for me to start; I found my 
hand waving ‘Goodbye,’ and the dogs 
pulling the load. 

“Arrived at the place of my former 
hopes. ‘Work,’ I said, ‘Work like 

. Her pictures meant nothing any 
more. A pillow made by her own 
hands, I flung carelessly aside. She 
would not be the same should I return, 
anyway. Listlessly, I glanced at the 
photos again. But Miette, Miette was 
here now. My mind had no wish to 
figure on a future some-day. 

“ ‘Work,’ I said, ‘work like ——.’ 

“That week I did not even know the 
darkness was falling away; the White 
North held me in its grasp. White 
days, white nights, and no glimmer of 
a real sun. 

— there nothing for me in Alas- 
ka 

“Comes the inner voice, ‘At Forty 
Mile there is Miette.’ 

“ ‘Work,’ I said, ‘work like ——.” 

“The light of the white night could 
no longer be classed as twilight; and 
as the days brightened my hopes re- 
turned. It was upon a Tuesday of 
1918 I found The Luck, and knew 
neither joy nor sorrow at the discov- 
ery. The world was a blank: but I 
knew that first I should tell Miette. 

“Putting things in condition, I made 
rapid plans. The long expected was 
unexpected. Yet my moves were to 
be certain from now on. Miette, the 
coast. a letter home. Return, work out 
The Luck, arrange my passage to the 
States. 

“And sure it was my dog, ‘Muck,’ 
knew how I felt. He never teased me 
as before. Yet he leapt to meet me 
with the same look of affectionate re- 
gard, all rowdyism omitted. Soon. too 
soon, I should be linked to civiliza- 
tion. 
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“White snow, the beaten trail, dogs 
straining in the harness, my whip 
snaking out to fetch a laggard, or to 
guide the over zealous. And then we 
were at Forty Mile! Miette met us; 
was first to hear the news; surmised 
my plan before I spoke a word. 

“Out upon the beaten trail through 
the great ice world we made our way, 
Muck and I. 

“ ‘Revoir, revoir,’ had said Miette. 

“ ‘Revoir, revoir,’ we had replied. 

“In my pack was the long thought 
out letter for the Girl at Home; in my 
blood was the tingling pulse beat 
wrought by the last touch of the 
French girl’s hand. 

“And so I returned from mailing my 
letter home by a round about way, 
that would obviate the necessity of 
my stopping at the trading post and 
seeing Miette. 

“ ‘Work,’ I said to myself, ‘work 
like . 

And then the questioning voice of 
one of the listeners broke in. 

“But, Phil, what about Miette ?” 


It 
was Marian speaking, and she placed 
her hand upon his arm. 

A sort of tremor shook the Man 
From Up North, but this lasted only 
for a second. He had learned many a 
lesson in the past three wears, and 


one was self control. It was then with 
a tender smile he replied: 

“Miette! Poor little Miette. God 
took her away while I was gone. She 
lies among the ice flowers, Marian, 
and the cold Northern Stars guard her 
grave. Miette was struck by a falling 
pine. It killed her instantly. They 
buried her before I knew. 

“On my claim far back of Forty 
Mile, I worked and worked. Each 
day told of my success. The long pas- 
sageway leading to the mine itself 
was so blocked with ore that I thought 
best to remove it to the outer dugout. 
I will say dugout, for this was no 
room. My plan of work had been my 
own from the beginning. First, I took 
up a homestead, building a cabin 
there, I made it my abode. Soon I 
built on to the cabin and from the 
third room shoveled out a long tunnel 
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to the mine, which I had previously 
located. I took a certain satisfaction 
in living this way. My private plans 
could not be altogether surmised by 
the world, although people surely 
knew I never meant my farm when 1 
spoke of “The Luck.’ 

“T had set the date of my return to 
the States as early as August 5, and 
knew that sometime in the month of 
September I could arrive in Califor- 
nia. My mind roved back to the Bay, 
to adventurous days in San Francisco. 
The home picture was resurrected, and 
often I could see within my mind the 
Golden Gate and some ship homeward 
bound. The stars at night became sig- 
nal lights as they used to flash from 
the Island. It was then I knew not 
what to think of myself, so quickly 
can circumstance change one’s mood 
and feeling. 

“But the time came when I must 
have help in The Luck. Muck and I 
decided to go to Forty Mile for the 
necessary aid. Having found the yel- 
low stuff, we must get it out. I arriv- 
ed at Forty Mile. I took the same trail 
I always had travelled, and expected 
that all would be the same. However, 
as I drew near the place, I had a sen- 
sation as if something were amiss. 
Before I reached the trading post I 
knew something must have happened. 
Several half-breeds came out to meet 
me, yet said nothing to prepare me 
for what was to come. 

“Monsieur Rideau I found smoking 
his pipe; in a peculiar choked voice 
he addressed me: 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ but could proceed no 
farther. 

“In my excitement I shook the old 
man: by the shoulder. Of a certainty 
there was something wrong. I should 
find out what it was immediately. 

“Where is Miette, Monsieur Ri- 
deau? What has happened to her?’ 

“*Eh, la pauvre Miette, ma petite, 
ma petite,’ burst out the old man. 
Here was someone at last who had 
meant much to his girl. ‘Elle etait 
tuee, ma bonne, ma belle.’ 

“ ‘Killed,’ I said, ‘killed, Monsieur!’ 

“The words of the old man stunned 
me. Had not Miette indeed waved 
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goodbye to me but a short time ago? 

“*Who would kill the sweet little 
Miette? Dites-moi! Tell me, I say!’ 

“Through my mind rushed a strange 
picture of the half-breed’s flashing 
knife. I raged with anger and jeal- 
ousy. 

“Non, non, you do not understand,’ 
repeated the old man, queriously. ‘Ce 
n’etait pas d’homme. It was a tree. 
A tree fell on ma petite. She is dead. 
She is buried; I show you the grave.’ 

“Marian, the time could not come 
too quick for me to leave the North. 
One week was left in which I meant 
to work my stake. Then I would leave 
forever, and with no regret. However 
when the time did come, I found I 
could not depart without a _ certain 
heart throb. There was a pull that 
seemed to say, ‘Remain.” And once I 
dreamed I saw Miette within the cabin 
door. As I pulled off with my dogs, 
she waved ‘Revoir.’ 

“Still the spirit of Miette was not 
strong enough to hold me. 

“So it was that I found myself tak- 
ing the last load to Forty Mile. It was 
a slow pace I set the dogs to Snake 
Creek. The grey winter shadow now 
had fled; Alaska blazed with light. 
And I was going home! At Forty 
Mile we spent the night with Monsieur 
Rideau. Monsieur stroked the dog, 
Muck’s head, and looked long into 
the fire. Les’ and the Californian 
were not there. To Miette’s father 
alone then I bade ‘Adieu,’ and from 
his lips only I heard the word ‘God- 
speed.’ 

“Yet as soon as Forty Mile was cut 
off from me, I felt my heart grow 
lighter. Zip, zip, padded the team 
upon the homeward trail. Thud, thud, 
flashed my thoughts toward the break- 
ers on the coast. Eighteen hundred 
miles we travelled, Muck and I, until 
we located our station on-Bristol Bay. 

“And what was my present state of 
mind? Now I owned The Luck. 
Without a doubt I knew the sloop in 
port would carry me safely to the 
States. My mind centered on that one 
fact, ‘I was going home!’ Arrived, 
Marian, last night, as you know.” 

The listening group moved uneasily, 
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yet the man from Up North continued 
smoothly, 

“Yes, Marian, here I am; not the 
heedless boy who went away from 
you, nor yet quite the man you expect- 
ed to come back.” 

The girl was looking down. She 
seemed incapable of speech. 

It was little brother Jimmy-Boy who 
broke the silence as he restlessly 
pulled his mother’s sleeve, “Say, 
Mummy, tell Marian to go play that 
piece on the piano she’s been playing 
for three months, ever since she got 
Phil’s letter from Alaska. Tell her to 
play ‘I’m Coming Back to Califor- 
nia.’ ” 

But Phil’s arm moved around the 
girl, “The piece that says, “To the 
Golden West and you?’ is that the 
one?” 

Then as grey eyes smiled up at 
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him, how his seemed to devour her. 

“T’ve come back, Marian, from my 
own adventure, but one week from 
now,”—it was his turn to look down; 
to find himself speechless. Then he 
tried again: 

“There is something else I must tell 
you!” 

“Phil, what have you done?” the 
girl asked breathlessly. 

“One week from tomorrow I’m back 
with Uncle Sam.” 

“You have enlisted again?” 

“Yes, Marian.” > 

There was a long drawn “Oh,” 
while he watched her anxiously, for 
he could not fathom its meaning. 

But once more grey eyes smiled up 
at him, and these words framed them- 
selves: 

“T am proud of you, Man From Up 
North.” 





The Social Problem of Today 


By Thos. O'Shaughnessy 


is never without stains. There 

never was, is not, and never will 

be, a perfect society. This does 
not mean that society cannot be im- 
proved; it means that we must discard 
our Utopian ideas of absolute perfec- 
tion and be content with improvement. 
The transformation of society is the 
ceaseless work of mankind, and con- 
sists of a series of measures and re- 
forms that continually grow out of 
each other as the human race pro- 
gresses toward perfection. 

The social question consists of a 
series of problems; the special obsta- 
cle blocking the social progress at the 
time is the problem for each age. The 
social problem of any time is the ques- 
tion of removing the worst obstacle 
to social well being that then exists. 


Gi neve in its practical working 


Social obstacles are placed in the way 
by nature, or arise from the ignorance 
and selfishness of man. Selfishness 
and ignorance always favor what is, 
and cling to established customs, spe- 
cial privileges, and injustices, thus 
blocking the progress of the race. 

In the primary stages of social de- 
velopment superstition made man a 
prey to blind impulses, and a victim 
of illusions, and consequently he was 
easily ruled through his fear of the 
gods. Religion, therefore, became 
the most powerful of institutions, and 
naturally became oppressive. Heresy, 
which is independent thinking, was 
the only unpardonable sin. Hence for 
centuries religious freedom was the 
social problem. When men partly 
freed themselves from ecclesiastical 
domination the power was transferred 
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to the political potentate, and the bat- 
tle had to be fought over again. Then 
the social problem was political free- 
dom. And just as men were about to 
acquire religious and political free- 
dwom the power is again transferred 
to the money mad mammon worship- 
ers, who, through the unlimited pri- 
vate ownership of the earth and means 
of production, have power to rule ana 
exploit the masses. 

The inventions upon which the fac- 
tory depends have been slowly work- 
ed out, each generation improving 
upon the gifts of the last and trans- 
mitting the inheritance until it has be- 
come a social possession, and should 
be a social benefit and shared by all. 
For the good must be extended to all 
before it can be held secure by any 
one person or class. It is doubtful if 
what is not good for all is worth hav- 
ing. To continue our progress all must 
be incorporated in the hopes and ad- 
vantages of society, and rejoice in its 
benefits. Those who own the lands 


and machinery of a country can make 
whatever terms they please with those 
who must use them in order to live. 
It would be a miracle if such a power 
were not abused. Thus the greatest 
obstacle to social progress and the 
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happiness of mankind is no longer re- 
ligious or political, but economic. 
And as yet we really have no public 
or political economy. What we have 
is individual, corporation, and trust 
economy that is perfectly indifferent 
to the public welfare. 

When society neglects to give to all 
its members an opportunity to provide 
for their wants in a legitimate manner 
it forces them to provide for their 
wants in an illegitimate manner or 
starve. In a country where all of the 
lands are appropriated by individuals, 
society cannot permit any individual 
to hold a million times more than he 
needs, without thereby forcing thous- 
ands of others to suffer and perish 
from want. Therefore the problem ot 
today is: How can the mass of the 
people obtain access to the gifts of 
Mother Nature, and to the machinery 
of society, which they, through their 
ignorance have allowed a few men to 
appropriate without limit? 

History teaches us that civilization 
continues to rise until society fails to 
solve the problem that obstructs its 
progress, then it hits the toboggan and 
slides back centuries. Will we solve 
the problem, or allow the history of 
civilization to again repeat itself? 
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(Concluded) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


lished a furnishing store in San 

Diego, and been appointed town 

lawyer, also surveyor of town 
lands, becoming a citizen of Califor- 
nia, applied for and received land 
grants of Sotoyomi Rancho, north ot 
San Francisco, and Healdsburg Ran- 
cho, and in the south near Lake Elsi- 
nore. Becoming a land baron, or great 
landed proprietor, he placed agents 
in charge of his ranchos and continued 
his record as one of the earliest, most 
useful and most popular citizens of 
San Diego. 

Ten years later, in 1846, on the in- 
vasion of Colonel Fremont with Unit- 
ed States Marines into San Diego, 
Captain Fitch was placed in charge of 
the Custom House, protecting his 
Spanish friends; he welcomed the 
American officer and assisted in rais- 
ing the first American flag over the 
pueblo. 

Comandante Andres Pico won the 
battle at San Pascual over Brigadier- 
General Kearney with U. S. Dragoons; 
he signed the treaty of peace with Col- 
onel Fremont, and California becomes 
a star in Old Glory’s field of blue. 

In 1846, during the Mexican War, 
caused by disputed boundary of Tex- 
as, Commodore Sloat, acting under in- 
structions from Washington, to “At 
once possess yourself of the port of 
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San Francisco,” had occupied Monte- 
rey and San Francisco. His instruc- 
tions were to “preserve if possible the 
most friendly relations with the in- 
habitants.” He soon retired and was 
succeeded in command of the naval 
squadron by Commodore Stockton. 

On arrival of the naval vessels at 
Monterey the inhabitants were alarm- 
ed, and the disputing factions joined 
in common defense of the province. 
Armed men assembled in the north, 
led by General Castro and General 
Vallejo, and in the south Governor Pio 
Pico trained one thousand recruits in 
defense of Los Angeles. 

Colonel John Charles Fremont, 
pathfinder and scientific explorer. 
with a company of one hundred and 
sixty Marines, sailed from Monterey 
in the chartered merchant ship, Ster- 
ling, for the southern coast, intending 
to capture Los Angeles. 

Captain Merritt sailed from San 
Francisco on the Savannah October 
sixth. He landed three hundred and 
fifty men at San Pedro, the port of 
Los Angeles, where they joined Cap- 
tain Gillespie’s men from the Vanda- 
lia. They intended marching to Los 
Angeles, but were opposed by the 
sharp-shooting of the Californians 
from the bluffs of Point Firmin, and 
to avoid useless slaughter, they re- 
treated, boarded the Savannah and 
sailed to San Diego, deciding to march 
overland to Los Angeles. 
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As Colonel Fremont landed his 
company on the bay shore at San Die- 
go, a cannon-shot from Fort Guihar- 
ros sounded an alarm to the inhabit- 
ants of the pueblo, and a note of de- 
fiance to the Americans. A clatter 
of hoofs resounded down the shore 
road and a horseman appeared envel- 
oped in a cloud of dust. For a mo- 
ment he halted and surveyed the in- 
vading band, then wheeling his horse, 
he road like the wind to the town. 

“The Americanos are coming!” he 
shouted to Captain Santiago Arguello. 
“Hide! hide, or you'll be taken pris- 
ers. Run to the Presidio. Run to the 
Presidio, and seek safety!’ shouted 
Juan Peralta, frantically. Then he 
galloped up Presidio Hill to warn the 
commander. 

Arguello met Don Juan Bandini, 
who was hurrying to learn the cause 
of the excitement. 

landed! 


“The Americanos have 


Governor Pio Pico has gone north, and 
Captain Andres Pico is drilling re- 
cruits in Los Angeles. 


Our guards at 
the Presidio are not sufficient for de- 
fense. What shall we do with the 
Customs Receipts, Don Juan?” 

Don Juan Bandini threw up his 
hands in consternation. “Let them 
come,” he cried. “But how shall we 
prevent loot and confiscation? I have 
it! We will place Don Enrique Fitch 
in charge of the Custom House. He 
is no coward. He will demand fair 
treatment from the Americanos. They 
will listen to him, being of the same 
race. He will protect our interests, 
because they are his interests.” 

“Right! You are right, estimado! 
Let us go at once and advise with 
him.” 

At this moment Alcalde Marron 
hastened up to the two members of the 
diputacion. “What is the trouble, Don 
Juan?” inquired the alcalde. “What 


is the meaning of the cannon shot’ 


from Fort Guiharros?” 

“The Americanos are in the harbor. 
We must take measures to protect our 
pueblo from loot and destruction,” ex- 
plained Arguello. 

“True enough! But how will a hand- 
ful of soldiers defend our lives and 
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property? How strong are the en- 
emy ?” 

“Hundreds of them, so Juan Peralta 
reported,” replied Don Juan Bandini. 
“We suggest asking Don Enrique 
Fitch to take charge of the Customs 
Receipts. Are you in iavor of it?” 

“A most welcome solution of our 
difficulties!” replied the alcalde. 

“TI will accompany you to the store 
of Don Enrique and give him my au- 
thority to act for us. Then, as we have 
elected him our town attorney, he is 
capable of pleading our cause.” 

The three representatives of the di- 
putacion, or town council, walked has- 
tily to the store of Captain Fitch. 
“Buenos dias!” greeted Don Juan Ban- 
dini. 

“Buenos Dias,” replied the Captain, 
“What can I do for you this morning, 
Senores ?” 

“You can do much for the whole 
pueblo,” replied Bandini. “The Amer- 
icanos have landed in great numbers 
at the harbor. Will you do us the fa- 
vor of taking charge of the Custom 
House at once, Don Enrique ?” 

“There is no time to be lost,” added 
Captain Arguello. 

Captain Fitch snatched his hat, “I 
will stand between you and my coun- 
trymen! Do not be alarmed, Senores! 
They will not molest you, if you do 
not use arms against them!” And the 
four arbiters walked hastily to the 
Custom House, while the Spaniards 
heaved sighs of relief. 

Don Pedro Carillo, the Collector of 
Customs, greeted them cordially. 
“What is the trouble, Senores?” he 
remarked. 

“There is cause for apprehension, 
Don Pedro. Did you hear Fort Gui- 
harros’ cannon shot and Juan Peralta’s 
warning ?” inquired Captain Arguello. 

Don Pedro’s eyes widened. “Has 
the enemy arrived?” he demanded. 
“T cannot carry this heavy iron chest 
filled with silver reals up to the Pre- 
sidio. And even there it is not safe.” 

“We have an easier and more satis- 
factory way,” interjected Don Juan 
Bandini. “Don Enrique Fitch will 
take charge of the Customs Receipts 
for you.” 
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“Excelente,” responded Don Pedro, 
gladly. 

“I give you full authority, Don En- 
rique,” he said impressively to Cap- 
tain Fitch. “I appoint you my repre- 
sentative. You speak the Americano 
tongue. I send them greetings through 
you. I offer them the freedom and 
hospitality of the pueblo, and in re- 
turn I beg their consideration for the 
safety of our citizens.” 

“Leave the Americans to me,” re- 
plied Captain Fitch, “they are my 
countrymen and friends. They will 
not molest you, unless you point a car- 
bine at them.” 

“The time and place are pregnant 
with new conditions,” declared Cap- 
tain Fitch. “This era of unstability 
under Mexican government will pass 
away. My countrymen, imitating the 
noble soul of Washington, will deal 
justice, and you will receive fair play 
and a generous administration of gov- 
ernment.” 

Thud! thud! tramp! tramp! came 
the sound of marching footsteps in or- 
derly precision, and a company of one 
hundred and sixty uniformed men car- 
rying muskets passed a bend in the 
road and marched to the Custom 
House, the flag-bearer leading with 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Captain Fitch seized his hat and 
met the approaching company. He 
wore his American costume, which he 
never had exchanged for Spanish 
dress. Standing in the pathway of 
the invading company, he waved his 
hat and shouted: “Hurrah for the 
Red, White and Blue!” 

The moving men halted now. The 
leader, Colonel Fremont, stepped for- 
ward and greeted Captatn Fitch. The 
penetrating eyes of the Pathfinder 
searched the countenance of the man 
wearing American clothing who 
barred his path. 


“T am Henry Fitch, a native of Mas- ~ 


sachusetts and former sailing master 
of a Boston brig,” explained the Cap- 
tain. “I salute the colors of my native 
country,” baring his head and looking 
loyally toward the flag, “and I greet 
you in the name of my Spanish friends 
in San Diego. I have a furnishing 
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store here. I also have charge of this 
Custom House. I present you with 
the freedom and hospitality of the 
town in the name of the mayor, and I 
ask in return that you will protect its 
citizens and their homes.” 

For an instant Colonel Fremont 
scanned the face of the man confront- 
ing him; he smiled and extended his 
hand cordially to Fitch. 

“No loyal citizen of the United 
States shall be disturbed,” declared 
Fremont. “A peaceful surrender to 


the authority of the United States is 
all I demand.” 

“T thank you in the name of my 
replied Captain 


adopted country,” 
Fitch. 

Don Juan Bandini and Captain Ar- 
guello, noting the friendly attitude, 
stepped out of the Customs House and 
advanced to meet Fremont. 

“Colonel Fremont, allow me to in- 
troduce to you my friends Don Juan 
Bandini, commissioner of revenues, 
and Captain Arguello, former com- 
mander of the Presidio,” said Captain 
Fitch. 

“I offer you the hospitality of my 
house, Colonel Fremont,” said the 
commissioner, “I stand for American 
authority and a stable government.” 

“IT offer you my military service,” 
proffered Captain Arguello, with a 
soldier’s salute. “My sympathies are 
with Don Juan Bandini.” 

“Your offers of hospitality and help 
are gladly received, gentlemen. Walk 
on with me to the plaza,” replied the 
colonel, while Captain Fitch acted as 
interpreter. 

Captain Fitch stepped to Colonel 
Fremont’s side. Don Juan Bandini 
and Captain Arguello wheeled into 
line with them, and the volunteers 
marched to the plaza, where Captain 
Fitch assisted in hoisting Old Glory 
over the town of San Diego. 

Joaquin Carrillo, Jr., who was rid- 
ing past the plaza, heard Juan Peral- 
ta’s warning and dashed home to in- 
form his parents. Dismounting from 
his horse, he ran breathlessly into the 
sala, where his father and mother 
were sitting with his sister, Benicia. 

“The Americanos have landed in 
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the harbor! They are marching to the 
pueblo!” he exclaimed excitedly. 

“The Americanos!” repeated Dona 
Ignacia. “What shall we do, Don 
Joaquin? The enemy will murder us 
and destroy our home,” she cried trem- 
blingly. 

“We will go up to the Presidio. 
Perhaps the garrison can hold the fort 
against the enemy,” proposed Don 
Joaquin, doubtfully. 

“That handful of men!” shouted the 
young man. “The Americanos have 
ten times our number of soldiers,” he 
added, magnifying the danger. 

“Come!” entreated Benicia. ‘Let 
us run to Ysabella’s home. Don En- 
rique wiil protect us! The Ameri- 
canos will not trouble him.” 

“A wise thought,” returned Don 
Joaquin, shrugging his shoulders. “Our 
foreign son-in-law may stand us in 
good stead just now.” 

Dona Ignacia threw up her head in 
objection, but Benicia took her moth- 
er by one hand and Don Joaquin by 
the other and the young man led his 
relatives hurriedly from their home. 

Benicia had married Lieutenant 
Mariano Guardalupe Vallejo four 
years after the marriage of Ysabella, 
and was now visiting her parents, 
while her husband, General Vallejo, 
was leading his men in defense ot 
Monterey. He was now one of the 
wealthiest and most noted men in Cal- 
ifornia, and proprietor of a vast estate 
north of San Francisco, consisting of 
five hundred thousand acres of land 
and fifty thousand head of cattle, and 
a town was established and named 
“Benicia” in his wife’s honor. 

And Don Joaquin Carrillo, who was 
elected vocal suplente, having been 
sworn in and taken his seat in the Gov- 
ernment House at Monterey, had re- 
a to San Diego to visit his fam- 


y. 
Dona Ysabella was in the sala talk- 
ing to her son, Henry Jr., now fourteen 


years old. “Your father has nearly 
prepared you to enter Harvard Col- 
lege, at Boston, where he received his 
education, and you, too, shall see your 
native land again, for you are a son of 
the United States.” She went to a 
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desk, unlocked a drawer, and took out 
a roll of paper, yellowed by time and 
tied with a faded blue ribbon. She 
untied the ribbon with loving care and 
handed the paper to her son. “This is 
a precious gift, Enrique, from your 
dear, dead American grandma. I have 
kept it for you all these years, since 
you were a baby. Grandma Fitch 
wrote these guide lessons for you, in 
her beautiful home in Massachusetts, 
where you were born. She named 
them ‘Guide-posts on the Journey of 
Life.’ You are now old enough to ap- 
preciate the excellent advice she 
wrote specially for her beloved little 
grandson. She loved you dearly.” 

The lad accepted them with thanks. 
“T should love to se» the land of my 
birth; I am an American,” he announc- 
ed proudly. “Hark!” he exclaimed. 
“What was that noise? Some one is 
shouting in the plaza! Look, madre 
mia! People are running to Don Jose 
Estudillo’s house! What can be the 
trouble?” 

Ysabella and her son rushed to the 
window and looked out, as Don Joa- 
quin entered the sala drawing his wife 
with him. 

Dona Benicia ran to her sister im- 
ploringly. “Take care of us, Ysa- 
bella,” she supplicated. “Padre and 
madre are afraid of the Americanos. 
The soldiers are already landed!” she 
cried. 

“Oh, my daughter, you have lived 
in Boston and are acquainted with the 
Americanos. Intercede for us! Save 
us!” begged Dona Ignacia, falling on 
her knees. 

“Rise, madre mai, rise,” replied 
Ysabella, consolingly, as she assisted 
her mother to a chair. “The Ameri- 
canos are not barbarians. My hus- 
band will protect you.” 

“How I wish my husband, General 
Vallejo, was here to protect us,” ex- 
claimed Benicia. 

“My husband will protect you,” re- 
plied Ysabella, with gentle dignity. 

At the Presidio the excited guards 
examined their carbines and stood 
ready for defense, but no attempt was 
made to capture the fort that day. The 
anxious inhabitants waited trembling- 
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ly for an assault; but they waited in 
vain. 

The Volunteers (so termed because 
Commodore Stockton had no military 
authority on land) went into camp and 
Colonel Fremont accompanied Don 
Juan Bandini to his spacious villa, 
which he accepted as headquarters for 
the American officers at San Diego. 

At nightfall Captain Fitch lockea 
the door of the Custon House, dropped 
the key in his pocket, and turned his 
steps homeward. He found his wife 
surrounded by her relatives. 

Don Joaquin went quickly toward 
his son-in-law. ‘Don Enrique, I en- 
treat your protection,” he supplicated. 

“You will not be molested,” replied 
the captain, “but if you would feel 
safer, you are welcome to remain in 
my house.” 

“Gracias! gracias!” replied both 
Don Joaquin and Dona Ignacia, set- 
tling themselves on a sofa. “We will 


stay with you for the present.” 


Later, seated around the captain’s 
table, his guests listened to the report 
of his interview with Alcalde Marron 
and his meeting with Colonel Fre- 
mont. 

“Wonderful are the ways of Dios!” 
exclaimed Don Joaquin, lifting his 
hands in astonishment and admiration 
of his American son-in-law’s political 
importance. 

“Don Enrique can give us better 
protection than Governor Echandia 
could have given us, if he had become 
our son-in-law,” declared Dona Ig- 
nacia, beaming pleasantly upon her 
daughter. 

Captain Fitch and his wife exchang- 
ed glances. “It is time to display my 
little American flag,” he announced. 
going to a desk, which he opened and 
took out a small, silk flag that he had 
used in decorating his room at Har- 
vard College. “This is an emblem 
of freedom,” and he unrolled the silk- 
en folds and placed the flag in the 
window. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Henry, Jr. 

Colonel Fremont made San Diego a 
military base for the capture of Los 
Angeles. And after collecting cattle 
and other supplies, the Volunteers 
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marched north, led by Colonel Fre- 
mont, who rode an “uncommonly fine 
sorrel horse” presented by Don Juan 
Bandini. 

A small garrison was left at San 
Diego; but the American partisans 
did not consider it adequate for their 
protection. 

In the meantime Colonel Fremont 
now military commander and acting 
Governor of California, appointed by 
Commodore Stockton, ordered an elec- 
tion of alcaldes in all the pueblos. 
And Henry D. Fitch was elected first 
American mayor of San Diego. 

“Now that you are in authority here, 
Don Enrique,” suggested Don Juan 
Bandini, “we expect you to use your 
influence for our better protection. 
Our American garrison fs not suffi- 
cient. The Spanish partisans can 
capture this pueblo easily.” 

“T will send for more guards,” re- 
plied Mayor Fitch. “Whom can I 
trust to take a letter to Colonel Fre- 
mont ?” 

“Captain Arguello will find a mes- 
senger for you. I will see Arguello 
at once,” replied Bandini. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Mayor Fitch. 
He took out his notebook and hastily 
wrote an urgent request for more sol- 
diers to defend his port. 

Captain Arguello, relative of Don 
Luis Arguello, came up the street. 

“Halt!” commanded Bandini, catch- 
ing Arguello by the button-hole, “you 
are wanted at a consultation of citi- 
zens’ safety.” 

“At your service, amado compadre.” 

“Alcalde Fitch needs a messenger 
to send to Colonel Fremont. Who is 
your best man?” questioned Bandini. 

“Come to my quarters and I will 
give you the swiftest rider in San 
Diego.” And the three members of 
the Committee of Safety passed quick- 
ly down the street and met a mounted 
patrol. “This is the man for you,” de- 
clared Arguello, beckoning the rider 
toward him. 

“Carry this letter to Colonel Fre- 
mont at Los Angeles, at once, it’s 125 
miles,” directed Mayor Fitch. 

Carlos Mendoza dismounted, took 
the letter, “Si, si, alcalde,” he replied. 
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“Take this pistol,” added Captain 
Arguello, “it is easier to handle than 
a carbine. Come back with more 
men.” 

Mendoza holstered the weapon and 
spurred northward. 

Don Juan Bandini returned to his 
home. “And we have no American 
flag,” he complained to his wife. 
“Colonel Fremont took his only flag 
when he marched to Los Angeles.” 

“We will make an American flag 
for you, Padre,” declared his three 
daughters. 

Then Dona Arcadia, the eldest, who 
had married Don Abel Stearns, a mer- 
chant of Los Angeles, and was visit- 
ing her parents, brightened and re- 
plied decidedly: “We will make it! 
You will see! I have a little secret 
which I will try to keep for a day or 
two,” she declared laughingly to her 
father. “No! no!” she exclaimed. 
I will tell no one 


“Do not tease me! 
today!” 

On the following morning Dona Do- 
lores Bandini asked Senora Fitch the 


favor of the loan of their little Amer- 
ican flag, and she explained her plan 
to make a flag. 

“You shall take my husband’s flag 
with the greatest pleasure,” replied 
Ysabella warmly. 

“Gracias,” returned Dona Arcadia 
happily. “Won’t Padre de surprised 
when he learns my secret! But you 
musn’t tell him.” 

“No, no! We can keep a secret, 
too!” 

And in a few days Dona Arcadia 
proudly said to her family: “Here is 
your American flag, Padre mio!” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Don Juan 
Bandini, opening his eyes in astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

“We will have the flag hoisted 
above the plaza tomorrow with appro- 
priate ceremonies,” he declared pinch- 
ing his daughter’s cheeks. All the 
American partisans of San Diego join- 
ed in celebrating the event, as Mayor 
Fitch impressively raised the patriotic 
gift of Dona Bandini over the plaza. 

Meanwhile Brigadier-General Kear- 
ney, leaving Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, at the end of June, 1846, had oc- 
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cupied Santa Fe, and accomplished 
the conquest of New Mexico in Au- 
gust. Before he started on this expe- 
dition he received orders, dated at 
Washington, June third, to march 
across the continent from Santa Fe 
and take possession of California. He 
was to co-operate with the naval 
forces, which would be found proba- 
bly in possession of the ports. 

General Kearney left Santa Fe Sep- 
tember, 1846, with three hundred first 
dragoons for California. The march 
was down the valley of the Rio 
Grande. 

About the first of October Kearney 
met Kit Carson, that picturesque scout 
of the Rocky Mountain district, with 
fifteen men, including six Delaware 
Indians, en route from Los Angeles to 
Washington, with dispatches from 
Commodore Stockton. Carson brought 
news that the conquest of California 
had been effected by Commodore 
Stockton and Colonel Fremont at his 
departure in August; that there was 
not the slightest opposition to Ameri- 
can rule; that Stockton was engaged 
in organizing a civil government and 
that Fremont was appointed Governor. 

This news caused Kearney to mod- 
ify his plans, and he sent back to San- 
ta Fe two hundred of his dragoons, un- 
der Major Sumner. Kearney insisted 
that Carson turn back and accompany 
him to California and became respon- 
sible for the safety of his papers. The 
whole force of men was then one hun- 
dred and twenty-one. Two mountain 
howitzers were taken under charge of 
Lieutenant Davidson. The men were 
mounted chiefly on mules. The lug- 
gage was carried at first in wagons, 
which were abandoned for pack mules. 
They emerged from the mountains in 
the valley of the lower Gila and reach- 
ed the vicinity of Colorado Junction. 

The march had been a hard one; 
many animals were lost, some eaten, 
and the remainder were in bad con- 
dition; but there were no serious mis- 
haps or suffering. At the Junction. 
they found a small party with a band 
of five hundred horses coming from 
California and bound for Sonora, Mex- 
ico. These men gave alarming but 
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contradictory reports of the revolution 
in Los Angeles; and a bearer of dis- 
patches was also captured, whose pa- 
pers confirmed the information that 
a large portion of the country was yet 
in possession of the Spanish, including 
the region through which they were 
to pass. 

Many of the soldiers succeeded in 
gaining fresh mounts on which never 
man sat. They got many tumbles, but 
stuck to the furious animals until they 
succeeded in retaining their seats. 

The chief of the party was a tall. 
venerable-looking man. “I am a poor 
employee of several rich men engaged 
in supplying the Sonora market with 
horses,” he explained to the American 
officer. 

General Kearney subsequently 
learned that this man was Colonel Jose 
Maria Leguna in the Mexican service, 
and that Felipe Castillo, the mail car- 
tier of the party, was dispatched bv 
Don Coronel from Los Angeles. His 
letters were opened, read and re-seal- 
ed, then being discharged, he proceed- 
ed on his journey to Sonora. The con- 
tents of the letters recorded affairs in 
California as confirming the report 
that the province was largely con- 
trolled by Spaniards; and that many 
of the horses were the property of 
General Castro, of Monterey. It was 
suspected that Captain Segura, in the 
party, was acting in secret accord with 
General Flores, who sent funds in ad- 
vance, intending soon to flee to Mex- 
ico. 

General Kearney’s company forded 
the Colorado river November 25th, 
and on the first of December the dra- 
goons reached Agua Caliente and 
their lack of food and water was at 
an end. At Warner’s ranch every at- 
tention was shown the Americans. 
They were met here by Stokes, an 
English ranchero of the region, who 
volunteered to carry a letter to Com- 
modore Stockton, and he delivered it 
two days later. The letter asked for 

information regarding conditions in 
California and for a guide to lead the 
dragoons to San Diego. 

Commodore Stockton responded by 
sending Captain Gillespie with a de- 
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tachment of mounted riflemen and a 
field piece without delay, stating in a 
letter that Gillespie was fully ac- 
quainted with political conditions in 
California. 

General Kearney, having learned 
that there was an armed party of Cali- 
fornians with extra horses at San Pas- 
cual, an Indian village three leagues, 
or nine miles, distant, on the road 
leading to Warner’s Camp, sent Lieu- 
tenant Hammond with ten men to re- 
connoitre. 

Captain Andres Pico had been sent 
south by General Flores to cut off 
Captain Gillespie’s men, understood 
to have left San Diego for the region 
of Santa Isabel. The Americans re- 
turned before Don Andres arrived, 
but Pico remained in the south, mak- 
ing his headquarters at San Luis Rey 
and Santa Margarita Rancho, co-oper- 
ating with Captain Cota in watching 
and keeping supplies from the enemy 
and awaiting the arrival of General 
Flores with the main force to resist 
Stockton’s advance. 

Captain Pico arrived at the Indian 
village of San Pascual with about 
eighty men on the fifth of Decem- 
ber. His purpose was to cut off the 
retreat of Gillespie, whose departure 
from San Diego on the third was 
known, and whose mission was sup- 
posed to be to obtain cattle and horses. 
Pico had no expectation, when he went 
to San Pascual, of meeting any but 
Gillespie’s men, and Cota had been 
sent to cut off the American’s retreat, 
if by any chance, they should take an- 
other return route. 

Before the night of December fifth 
the Indians brought in reports that a 
large force was approaching not far 
distant; but as these reports were 
somewhat contradictory and did not 
agree with what was known of Gil- 
lespie’s party, the only enemy whose 
presence they suspected, little atten- 
tion was paid to them, or even to mes- 
sages from Don Coronel, describing 
the taking of his horses by a big party 
coming from the east. 

Pico carelessly had sent away 
most of his horses to feed at a dis- 
tance of several miles. The night was 
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cold and rainy. Shortly before mid- 
night the sentry was alarmed by the 
barking of a dog. To his “Quin vine?” 
(Who’s there?) no reply was given; 
but he thought he saw retreating 
forms. Lieutenant Hammond’s party 
returned to camp and reported to Gen- 
eral Kearney, who ordered “To horse.” 

At early dawn the near approach of 
the Americans was announced, and 
scarcely could the Californians mount 
their horses, lance in hand, before the 
advance guard of the foe was seen at 
full speed charging down the hill upon 
them. 

It required more than the ardor of 
anticipated victory to make the march 
of General Kearney’s men a comforta- 
ble one. The animals were either stiff 
or worn out by their long journey, or 
partially unbroken and unmanageable, 
while the men’s clothing was soaked 
by the night’s drizzling rain and the 
cold was intense. In the gray dawn 


of morning they drew near San Pas- 
cual, and, as they came in sight of the 


Indian village and the enemy’s camp, 
a charge was ordered by General Kear- 
ney, and down the hill dashed Cap- 
tain Johnston with his men at a gal- 
lop. 

It was no part of the Spaniards’ tac- 
tics to stand still and receive the 
charge. Had Gillespie’s forty men 
come down upon them In a compact 
body, Pico’s men would have retired 
at least far enough to find favorable 
ground for a counter charge; and had 
Kearney’s force appeared in like man- 
ner—of whose presence he had as yet 
no knowledge—they would have re- 
treated promptly to the hills to await 
an opportunity for a sudden dash or to 
content themselves with harassing the 
foe and driving off the enemy. See- 
ing less than twenty horsemen coming 
down the hill, the Californians made 
a stand, discharged the few carbines 
and pistols they had, and, with lances, 
stood ready to receive the shock of the 
advancing dragoons. 

Captain Johnston received a mus- 
ket ball in the head, and fell dead; a 
dragoon also fell badly wounded. 
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Overpowered by numbers and confus- 
ed by the fall of their leader, the Am- 
ericans fell back a short distance after 
the first shock, but at that moment 
Kearney’s main force appeared on the 
scene and Pico’s men fled. 

Filled with enthusiasm at the sight 
of the retreating foe, the gallant Cap- 
tain Moore called on his men to charge 
in pursuit and was followed by all 
who had come up. Most of Gillespie’s 
and Moore’s forces followed the Cali- 
fornians. All rushed pell-mell, each 
urging his animal at full speed, and 
between the freshest and fleetest 
horses with the most worn-out mules, 
there were many graduations of speed. 

Don Andres rode half a mile or 
more to ground more favorable for 
military tactics, then suddenly wheel- 
ed his column and rushed back to 
meet the Americans. The conflict, 
though brief, was terrible. Kearney’s 
men derived slight benefit from their 
fire-arms, either because the rain had 
rendered them useless or because 
most of them had been discharged at 
long range upon the fallen foe. 

It was sabre against lance—sabres 
and clubbed guns in the hands of dra- 
goons and volunteers, mounted on stu- 
pid mules or half-broken horses, 
against lances, the Californians’ favor- 
ite weapon, in the hands of the world’s 
most skillful horsemen. 

The Americans fought with desper- 
ate valor against heavy odds with loss 
of life; and they stood their ground. 
For fifteen minutes, perhaps less, the 
hand-to-hand conflict raged, and then, 
when the force of the assault had 
somewhat spent itself and the two 
howitzers were brought up, the Span- 
iards fled again. This time the Am- 
ericans were in no condition to pur- 
sue. 

The mules attached to one of the 
howitzers took fright and dashed wild- 
ly after the Californians, who captured 
the gun and killed the man in charge 
of it. 

On the memorable 7th of December, 
General Kearney, who was wounded, 
resumed command of his army, “The 
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most tattered and ill-fed detachment 
of men that ever the United States 
mustered under her colors.” They 
marched to San Diego, where the 
Spanish women and children, on the 
approach of invaders from the East, 
fled again into the strong and spacious 
walls of casa de Estudillo. 

In this Mexican war the people of 
San Diego lived through an anxious 
and exciting experience. The town 
was of great importance as the only 
port in Southern California, and both 
factions tried to hold it as a base for 
military operations. During this anx- 
ious period the Spanish women who 
had married Americans stood by their 
husbands in loving fidelity, even when 
their fathers and brothers were fight- 
ing for the supremacy of Mexico. 

Governor Pio Pico, being vested 


with extraordinary power as war gov- 
ernor of the province of California, 
had adopted drastic measures in secur- 
ing money for the defense of his coun- 


try by selling Mission San Diego de 
Alcala to Captain Santiago Arguello, 
and other missions to citizens of Cali- 
fornia. In 1834 Don Pio Pico had mar- 
ried Senorita Maria Ignacia Alvarado, 
and had bought the extensive Santa 
Margarita Rancho, near Mission San 
Luis Rey, from Jonathan Warner and 
was appointed Majordomo of the Mis- 
sion after the departure of the mis- 
sionary, Father Antonio Peiri. 

On the invasion of the Americans 
Governor Pico left his home in the 
South, transformed from a gay cava- 
lier of 1830 into the careworn ruler of 
his province, and issued a proclama- 
tion : 

“To the Loyal Citizens of Califor- 
nia, Greeting and Warning: 

“Our country is threatened by land 
and sea forces. I call upon you, my 
countrymen, to prepare to defend our 
country in a just cause and to muster 
around our colors against the inva- 
sion of intending usurpers.” 

“Pio Pico, Governor of Alta Cali- 

fornia, 1846.” 

Governor Pico came hurriedly from 

his quarters at Los Angeles wearing a 
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short velvet cloak flung around his 
shoulders over a short jacket of the 
same hue elaborately embroidered 
with gold thread; his small clothes 
decorated with silk embroidery; his 
leather leggins held in place by long 
silken garters embroidered by his sis- 
ter, Estefana; his high-peaked, broad- 
brimmed sombrero glittering with gold 
cord. He mounted his restless horse, 
thrust his feet into wooden stirrups 
carved in elaborate design, and grasp- 
ing silver-plated reins, dashed across 
the plaza to head his countrymen in 
defense of Los Angeles; his strong 
features and full black eyes animated 
with stern resolve to defend his coun- 
try against the American invaders. 

On the arrival of Lieutenant Fre- 
mont with reinforcements from San 
Francisco the threatened capture of 
Captain Gillespie’s garrison was avert- 
ed at Los Angeles, and Governor Pico 
saw with a prophetic eye that the Am- 
ericans with superior numbers and 
fire-arms would be victorious. And he 
sadly wrote a letter to the citizens of 
California: 

“The Americans outnumber us and 
are better equipped with fire-arms to 
win victory. They offer me power 
under the rule of the United States, 
but I choose emigration attended with 
some hardships rather than continu- 
ance of power that has been promised 
me coupled with dishonor in the eyes 
of my countrymen. 

“Between ignominy and emigration 
I choose the latter course in our des- 
perate circumstances and want of re- 
sources that have brought us under 
the usurper’s yoke.” 

“Pio Pico, Governor of California, 

June 8, 1846.” 

In the night watches Governor Pico 
ordered a sentinel to bring his horse, 
and, mounting the animal, he rode out 
of Los Angeles alone and unattended, 
having decided with admirable pride 
to endure the hardships of emigration 
rather than accept the emoluments of 
public office under American rule, but 
in 1848 he returned to California, de- 
ciding that life under the stable and 
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protecting government of the United 
States was not undesirable, well know- 
ing also that some other strong nation 
would have assumed control of Alta 
California if the United States had not 
made the initiative move at a crucial 
time in its history. 

General Flores also retired to Mex- 
ico, seeing no hope of victory for his 
country, and General Andres Pico was 
left to cope with the martial situation 
in Southern California. 

The war ended with the battle of 
San Gabriel, near Los Angeles, Janu- 
ary 9, 1847. At the capitulation of the 
Californians and the occupation of the 
Americans; the Treaty of Peace was 
signed at Cahuenga Rancho in the 
Santa Monica mountains a few miles 
north of Los Angeles, January 13, 
1847, by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Charles Fremont for the United States 
and General Andres Pico for Mexico, 
and Alta, or Upper, California be- 
came a territory of the United States. 

In 1848 the Treaty of Guadalupe 


Hidalgo, patron saint of Mexico, was 
ratified by President Polk at Wash- 
ington and General Santa Ana, the 
Dictator of Mexico. Thus the splendid 
domain of the Spanish conquerors, 
consisting of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Utah and 
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Nevada, excepting the district known 
as the Gadsden Purchase, with their 
Aladdin treasure of mineral resources, 
containing over six hundred thousand 
square miles of mineral wealth, came 
under the dominion of the United 
States. And the slogan, “America for 
Americans!” fulfilled its prophecy. 

So the religious rites and military 
splendor of the Spanish conquisadores 
mingled with the patriotic consecra- 
tion of the Americans in a noble and 
glorious municipality in this Spanish- 
American terrestrial paradise. 

On a golden morning succeeding 
the signing of the Peace Treaty Mayor 
Fitch left his furnishing store with a 
clerk in charge and entered the white 
walls of his villa. Advancing softly 
into the sala, he saw his wife sitting 
at a deep-set window sewing. Sud- 
denly two strong hands were placed 
over her eyes obscuring the sight of 
those luminous, expressive orbs. 

“Mia Rosaria, are you happy?” 
asked a familiar voice. 

“Luz de mi ojos,” (Light of my 
eyes) responded the wife softly, plac- 
ing her hands over her husband’s fin- 
gers. “Art thou happy?” inquired 
Dona Ysabella. 

“T shall always be happy as long 
as. I have my Castilian Rose.” 





In the Realm of.Bookland 


“The Disabled Soldiers,” by Dr. Dug- 
las C. McMurtrie, Director of the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 

This work for the first time ade- 
quately describes the whole modern 
principle of rehabilitating disabled 
soldiers, so injured that they would 
have been condemned in the past to a 
future of idleness and uselessness. 

The author gives in detail the voca- 
tional training of disabled men for oc- 
cupations which they can follow in 
spite of their handicaps. The scope 


of his chapters is shown in the follow- 
ing outline of contents: 

I. A Record of Injustice: indicat- 
ing how the neglect of disabled men in 
the past often led to mendicancy; II. 
Breaks in the Wall: describing the 
pioneer school for industrial cripples 


at Charleroi, Belgium, and the pionee1 
school for war cripples at Lyons, 
France. III. Orders to Advance: 
showing that the disabled soldier must 
not be allowed to rest on his laurels, 
but that he still has a duty to his com- 
munity. 1V. First Steps to Self-Sup- 
port. V. The New Schoolhouse: in- 
dicating what the new intensive meth- 
ods of education are. VI. At Work 
Again: showing how the disabled man 
is placed in a job. VII. Help or Hin- 
drance: making clear the part that the 
public is to play. VIII. Hors du Com- 
bat: taking up the different kinds of 
cripples. IX. Out of the Darkness: ex- 
plaining the methods of re-training the 
blinded soldier. X. In Wake of Bat- 
tle’s Din: treating the deafened sol- 
dier. XI. The Brink of the Chasm: 
considering the mental cases, shell 
shock, etc. XII. The Step in Time— 
The Tuberculosis Soldier. Following 
these chapters come four dealing with 
the work that has been done along 
these lines in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Great Britain, Germany and Austria. 
Finally there is a chapter on the Am- 
erican program as determined by leg- 
islation and work actually under way. 


“Khaki,” by Freeman Tilden. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Price 
$1.25. 

Another war novel, but one which 
deals with a great deal of American 
home life, ideals and aspirations. The 
picture of a sleepy, conservative, Tre- 
dict, a little New England town be- 
coming alive with patriotic fervor is 
stimulating in the extreme. Tredict 
becomes on the outbreak of the war 
alive with sacrifice and idealism. A 
thrilling plot against a patriotic back- 
ground; is a splendid book for soldiers 
everywhere, and for their fathers, 
mothers and sweethearts at home. In 
addition to being a well written tale 
“Khaki” is a clean book of high ideals 
and patriotic motives. 


“A History of the Great War.” By 
Arthur Conan Doyle. Volume Three. 
The British Campaign in France 
and Flanders, 1916. Maps and 
Plans. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

The third volume of the monu- 
mental work upon which Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle has spent much of the 
time since the beginning of the war 
deals chiefly with the events of the 
British campaign on the western front 
during the year 1916. Although he 
calls his work “A History of the Great 
War,” it is, in fact, devoted almost en- 
tirely to the part borne in the war by 
the British Army. The first volume 
dealt with the breaking out of the war, 
its effect in England, and the occur- 
rences upon that part of the western 
front held by the British during 1914, 
which he describes as “the year of the 
recoil.” The second gave a narrative 
of what took place in the same sector 
of that front during 1915, “the year of 
equilibrium.” Now he essays a de- 
tailed account of the events of 1916, 
which he terms “the first of the years 
of attack and defense.” This third 
volume is given over almost wholly to 
the story of the battle of the Somme, 
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concerning which the author declares 
that “it can be said without fear of 
ultimate contradiction that nothing 
approaching it has ever been known in 
military history, and that it is exceed- 
ingly improbable it will ever be 
equaled in its length and its severity.” 
His opinion would seem warranted it 
one looks only to the past. But in such 
a war as this whose end is not yet in 
sight, it seems somewhat presump- 
tuous. 


“Firebrand” Trevison. By Charles 
Alden Seltzer, author of “The Ven- 
geance of Jefferson Gawne.” A. G. 
McClurg & Co., N. Y. Price $1.40. 
The coming of the railroad marked 

an epoch; the two thin, thread-like 
lines of steel were tentacles reaching 
out to bind the wide open, unfenced 
West of “Firebrand” Trevison into a 
stuffy crowded community of little 
farmers and prosperous shop-keepers. 
But Trevison did not grow bitter at the 
encroachment, for it brought with it 
Rosalind Benham, daughter of the 
president of the railroad. And also it 
brought a man to hate, a confident, 
overbearing individual, whose unscru- 
pulous power had been the tool with 
which he was accustomed to crush all 
who opposed him. Corrigan, the un- 
defeated, encounters a new situation, 
however, when he runs against the 
cold, indomitable will of “Firebrand” 
Trevison, and beginning with the clash 
of their first meeting, there ensues a 
long period of ruthless conflict be- 
tween the two that ends only when the 
better man wins complete victory. It 
has been may days since there has ap- 
peared such a big, gripping story of 
the tempestuous days of transition 
from the Old to the New West. IIlus- 
trated by P. V. E. Ivory. 


“The Third Estate.” By Marjorie 
Bowen. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.75. 

One of the best things obout Mar- 
jorie’s new historical romance is the 
spirited way in which the figure of her 
chief character stands out from its 
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background. Her Marquis de Sarcey 
is a colorful and vital embodiment of 
the nobility of France, as they are 
pictured in history and memoirs, be- 
fore the Revolution. He pursues his 
arrogant way, proud, handsome, inso- 
lent, feeling and asserting his right to 
take for his own benefit and pleasure 
whatever he desires, through her 
pages during the early months of the 
Revolution, and until the end of the 
story no one has said him nay with 
success. The French Revolution has 
offered for a hundred years a strong 
attraction to novelists in search of a 
scene, but who yields to its lure must 
have skill and power, or the very up- 
roar of his setting and background wili 
dwarf his personal drama. Miss Bowen 
has been wary and has steered clear of 
such dangers by keeping the Revolu- 
tion very much in the background, al- 
though its growing strength is con- 
stantly felt. Probably her handling of 
the relation between it and the people 
and scenes of her drama is historically 
true. For her people are practically 
all of the nobility and their contempt 
for the growing uneasiness about what 
the populace is doing tmterfered but 
little with their lives until after the 
dethroning of the king and queen. At 
any rate, Miss Bowen succeeds in tell- 
ing a deeply interesting story of per- 
sonal affairs, while the Revolution in 
its early stages thunders sometimes 
faintly and sometimes strongly in the 
distance. Chiefly, it is a love story, 
and is concerned with the fates of the 
two daughters of a Parisian of rank, 
one of whom is betrothed early in the 
tale to M. de Sarcey. But hardly is 
the betrothal completed when he meets 
her younger sister, herself about to be 
betrothed to another member of the 
nobility, and the two of them fall at 
once in love with each other. The de- 
velopments make the story, which has 
many complications, much suspense, 
many dramatic and emotional situa- 
tions. It is, in fact, much better as a 
story than Miss Bowen’s historical ro- 
mances have been in the past. Its set- 
tings are, as usual in her books, very 
rich and full of detail and historically 
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true to life. Sometimes in her former 
works the descriptions of these set- 
tings have delayed and embarrassed 
the progress of the story, making it 
slow and cumbersome. But in “The 
Third Estate” they keep their proper 
place, so that the romance becomes a 
well proportioned story, historically 
full of color and life, and as a drama 
of personal fortunes deeply interest- 


ing. 


“Dr. Farquhar’s Standard Work on 

India.” 

Since its publication, a little more 
than three years ago, “Modern Relig- 
ious Movements in India,” by J. N. 
Farquhar, has come to be regarded as 
one of the more important volumes in 
the field of missionary literature. It 
has been out of print for a short time 
and the announcement that it has now 
been re-issued, without change of text 
or illustration, is a welcome one. This 
new printing was published July, 9th. 
“Fortunately,” says The Dial, in com- 
menting on the work, “Dr. Farquhar 
has not only had a varied and valua- 
ble experience in the land of which he 
writes, but he also. brings to bear 
sound methods of investigation and 
presentation with the natural result 
that he has given us a thorough and 
useful volume.” To this may be added 
the opinion of The Indianapolis News 
that “no student of missions, of ori- 
ental nations and literature can afford 
to overlook this remarkable addition 
to our knowledge.” 


“With Three Armies.” By Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, F. R. G. S. With 
illustrations, cartoons, posters, pla- 
cards. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.50. 

This is not a soldier's story, but that 
of a well-equipped literary corres- 
pondent, possessed of the courage, 
tact, industry, alertness and insight 
requisite to set forth a fresh, sugges- 
tive view of the effects of the struggle 
as contemplated by an intelligent lay- 
man “on and behind the western 
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front.” Several times the author found 
himself under fire, as he visited many 
places along the lines, once being 
knocked down into a trench by the im- 
pact of a sharpshooter’s rifle grenade 
on his helmet while trying to see more 
than a periscope could show him. New 
phases of the boche’s criminal handi- 
work in the devastated regions of 
France and Belgium are divulged with 
adequate psychological interpretation 
of the motives behind it, to point the 
moral that the enemy must have no 
voice or place at the peace table. Use 
of prisoners of war by the Germans to 
get trade in neutral countries is cited 
as foreshadowing the lengths he will 
subtly go to regain his foreign com- 
merce after the war unless all outlet 
is sealed against him by a league of 
nations. Inspiring evidences are re- 
vealed of how America fs finding her 
national soul in this crisis of democ- 
racy. In contrast with the pictures of 
horror and devastation in Belgium and 
Northern France, there is an idyllic 
picture of the comparative quiet that 
reins along the front in the blue Alsa- 
tian Mountains, where the French are 
striving to regain their lost territory 
and the Germans striving to hold it 
with as little destruction as possible. 
The book teems with significant nar- 
ratives, depictions and thoughts pre- 
sented in a charmingly connotative 
style unusual in books about the war. 
Of importance to prospective visitors 
to France in wartime are the difficul- 
ties, dangers, discomforts, and com- 
ical embarressments to which civilian 
strangers are entertainingly shown to 
be subjected in getting about over 
there. 


“That Which Hath Wings.” By Rich- 
ard Dehan, author of “One Brave 
Thing.” Putman Company, New 
York. 


“That Which Hath Wings,” the new 
novel by Richard Dehan, author of 
“One Brave Thing,” again shows that 
this writer has imagination and good 
story-telling ability. The book gives 
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a dramatic picture of Europe hovering 
on the brink of Armageddon,—dra- 
matic in proportion to the feeling of 
false security, the hectic pleasure- 
seeking, and the competition in extra- 
vagance that formed a contrasting pre- 
lude to the greatest of world tragedies. 
The story is brim-full of action, but ot 
action that leaves its impress upon 
character, that strengthens but does 
not toughen the fiber through the hard 
tests it imposes. There is love but its 
course is beset with obstacles. There 
is villainy, but it meets its match. The 
story involves the theft of the Plans 
for the War Engine of Clanronald,—a 
mysterious, secret weapon, a weapon 
that could end a war in a twinkling by 
sheer deadly effectiveness. To make 
the appeal of the story complete, sev- 
eral of the characters that endeared 
themselves to readers of “One Braver 
Thing” again make their appearance 
under circumstances that intensify 
their interest. “That: Which Hath 
Wings” is about to appear under the 
Putnam imprint. 


“A History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United 
States.” By William Dunlap. A 
new edition. TIllustrated. Edited, 
with additions, by Frank W. Bayley 
and Charles E. Goodspeed. Three 
volumes. Boston: C. E. Goodspeed 
& Co. 


Dunlap’s history of American art up 
to 1834 has been the principal source 
of information concerning our early 
painters since it was published, and 
there has been no revised edition until 
this by Mr. Bayley and Mr. Good- 
speed. The editors of the new edition 
have wisely avoided the tempting scru- 
pulosity of reproducing errors anc 
irrelevances and adopted the more dif- 
ficult but much more rewarding 
method of giving the text as originally 
printed so far as essentials are in- 
volved, but with adequate pruning and 
correction. In addition, they have pro- 
vided important accounts of several 
hundred painters, engravers, sculptors 
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and architects working before 1835, 
and have included jn the text a biblio- 
graphy of American art and artists be- 
fore 1835 compiled by Frank H. 
Chase, Ph. D., which is not exhaustive 
but covers the field within the boun- 
daries set by Dunlap himself, who em- 
phasized the biographical side of his 
work. Notes by the editors accom- 
panying the body of the text, and oc- 
casionally, as in the note of Page 209, 
regarding Captain Jean Audubon, 
these are long and rich in biographical 
detail. The illustrations are numerous 
and are drawn from material found in 
museums, historical societies, private 
collections and the collections of deal- 
ers, adding greatly to the interest of 
the book. Even with the temper of 
experts in control of modern litera- 
ture of this type, the opinion of the 
editors will be widely echoed that 
Dunlap as a pioneer deserves the full- 
est credit, and that while much of his 
writing has been proved incorrect in 
fact and conclusion, the substance of 
his work still retains its value. 


“The Mayflower Pilgrims,” by E. T. 
Carpenter. 


The late Senator Hoar once char- 
acterized the manuscript book of the 
history of the colony of Plymouth 
by Gov. William Bradford as “the 
most precious manuscript on earth, 
unless we could recover one of the 
four gospels as it came in the be- 
ginning from the pen of the evangel- 
ist.” Edward James Carpenter. the 
author of “The Mayflower Pilgrims,” 
speaks of Alice Carpenter, wife of 
Gov. Bradford, as “my faraway kins- 
woman.” Mr. Carpenter answers the 
question, “Who are the Pilgrims?” 
describes their home region in Eng- 
land, their flight to Holland. where 
they remained 12 years, and the reas- 
ons for leaving Leyden for America. 

The Mayflower voyage, the joy of 
arriving at Cape Cod and the landing 
at Plymouth are more familiar his- 
tory. The five or six weeks spent at 
Cape Cod constituted a memorable 
period in the life of the Pilgrims, 
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which has often been obscured by the 
emphasis given the more spectacular 
event of the dramatic landing on Ply- 
mouth rock. Mr. Carpenter gives an 
account of the early Plymouth days, 
the treaty with Massasoit and the dis- 
heartening experiences of the colon- 
ists. ‘Home life in early Plymouth,” 
and “The Plymouth of today,” with its 
few traces of the pilgrim past, are por- 
trayed in the closing chapters. 
$1.50. Abington Press. 





BOOK AND LITERARY NOTES. 


A new book by Francis A. Collins 
will be published in September by the 
Century Co. It is entitled “Naval 
Heroes of Today,” and consists of 
more than fifty of the most thrilling 
sea stories of the war, presented in 
Mr. Collins’ usual popular vein. The 
stories include those of naval air pil- 
ots and observers, armed guards board 
merchant ships, and the heroes ot 
scouts and destroyers in battle against 
German submarines. 





Two new books by Rudyard Kipling 
are announced for Autumn publication 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. One of 
them promises a return to the old In- 
dian themes with which he won fame, 
but which he has not used for a long 
time. It will be called “The Eyes of 
Asia,” and will be a collection of let- 
ters purporting to have been written 
by an East Indian serving in France to 
his people at home. The other, which 
will appear in October, will present 
under the title “Gethsemane,” all of 
Mr. Kipling’s recent work In verse. 





Maria Thompson Davies calls her- 
self an exile, for since the sixty mil- 
lion dollar Government powder plant 
came and sat down on the corner of 
Sweetbriar Farm, her Tennessee 
home, she has lived in an apartment 
on Gramercy Park, New York, with 
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only a couple of window boxes to do 
farming in. “I had to flee,” she says, 
“I couldn’t risk seeing my lilacs and 
asparagus bed blown into the air.” 
When the Famous Players—Lasky 
Corporation—was bargaining for the 
film rights of her new romance, “The 
Golden Bird,” Marguerite Clarke, who 
was to star in it, was uncertain about 
approving the purchase because of the 
barnyard citizens she would have to 
accept as intimate friends in the film- 
ing of Miss Davies’ agricultural ro- 
mance; but on account of the proved 
patriotism of the prolific hen she fin- 
ally made up her mind to take her to 
her bosom and now threatens to buy 
Miss Davies’ farm and all the live 
stock. 





Two novels are scheduled for pub- 
lication the middle of this month by 
Little, Brown & Co. One will be B. 
Phillips Oppenheim’s German spy 
story, “The Zeppelin’s Passenger,” 
and the other Jeffery Farnol’s ro- 
mance, “Our Admirable Betty,” which 
has a background of English country 
life in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 





The Putnams will publish in the 
early fall a volume entitled “Lads 
Who Dared,” by Raymond Comstock. 
This collection of spirited stories of 
lads who, confronted with some typi- 
cal form of danger or nerve-testing ex- 
perience, rose to the emergency and 
proved the stuff they were made of, 
should appeal to all boys who admire 
the quality of manhood in their fel- 
lows. The author has already en- 
deared himselft to a large circle of 
readers through his contributions to 
the American Boy and other maga- 
zines. The book is illustrated with 
numerous striking depictions of the 
bold adventures in which the lads won 


success. 








Liberty Loan Lessons 


been a success is due to the bus- 

iness men of the country; to the 

banks; the banking houses, and 
te the associations of advertising men 
throughout the land. 

There has been no Government 
money available to cover the expenses 
of selling campaigns. It has been 
thought in Washington that funds for 
this purpose were unnecessary. Ex- 
perienced business men and bankers, 
however, knew from the start the ne- 
cessity of wide publicity and advertis- 
ing and the necessity of personal and 
persistent solicitation. 

The fact that there were no funds 
available for the purpose has made 
no difference. The thing had to be 
done, and was done, and the three 
Liberty Loans have been a success; 
made so by the enthusiastic, whole- 
hearted, unselfish patriotism of the 
men who knew how to do it. 

It is to these men that the credit of 
successfully floating the Liberty 
Loans belongs, 

We are now asked to subscribe to 
a fourth war loan, bigger than any of 
the others. It is just as necessary 
that this should be a success as it was 
in the other cases. But the bonds will 
not sell themselves. It is going to re- 
quire the most strenuous, persistent, 
co-operative work on the part of the 
same class of men who made the for- 
mer loans a success, before these new 
billions can be subscribed. 

No estimate has been made of the 
value of the work donated by these 
agents in the past. It would be im- 
possible to make such an estimate. 
Measured on the basis of compensa- 
tion for work of a similar character, 
the sum might easily reach into the 
millions of dollars. Add to this the 
loss of other business that might have 
been handled profitably while so en- 
gaged, and the sum total would be 
greatly increased. 

The Government can afford to pay 
a fair and equitable compensation to 
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the men who devote their trained ener- 
gies to the task of making its war 
loans possible. Ability to do these 
things is the capital, the stock in trade 
of these men and these institutions. 
Have we reached that desperate stage 
where it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment “commandeer” the services of 
these trained experts? This may be 
putting it strongly, but the failure of 
the Government to provide compen- 
sation for such services amounts to 
“commandeering,” for they are going 
to see it through anyway; they are 
going to see that every war loan is a 
success, pay or no pay; their patriot- 
ism will see to this. 

The high proportions reached by the 
first three Liberty Loans are told by 
the figures of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who states that: 

“The National Banks of the United 
States have been most useful and ef- 
fective instrumentalities in the placing 
of Liberty Loans and very potent fac- 
tors in insuring the success of the is- 
sues. 

“The records show that the total 
subscriptions to the three Liberty 
Loans received through National 
banks aggregated more than $6,000,- 
000,000, out of a total of all subscrip- 
tions of $11,828,000,000. The total 
amount allotted to subscribers was $9,- 
975,000,000. The bonds have been 
widely and _ thoroughly scattered 
among investors, and only a small por- 
tion has been retained by the National 
banks themselves. The effect of this 
distribution has been to leave the re- 
sources of the National banks free to 
supply the commercial and industrial 
needs of the country. 

“On June 29, 1918, the aggregate 
amount of Liberty Bonds of all three 
issues held by National banks was 
$408,859,000, or 2.29 per cent of the 
total resources of the National banks, 
which on the same date amounted to 
$17,839,060,000. 

“The National banks further report 
that the total amount of money which 
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they were loaning on the security of 
Liberty Bonds of all the three issues 
on June 29, 1918, was only $457,000,- 
000, or 2.56 per cent of total resources. 

“These figures indicate clearly that 
these banks have pursued a conserva- 
tive policy in keeping their resources 
in a liquid condition, and have not 
over-invested in Liberty Bonds, but 
have performed an exceedingly valu- 
able service in effecting a broad dis- 
tribution among their customers and 
to the public. 

“The banks of the country are now 
in a position to contribute largely of 
their own resources toward the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds if there should 
ever be occasion to do so; but it is 
hoped and believed that they will be 
able to continue successfully their pol- 
icy of aiding in the diffusion to the 
Liberty Loans widely among the peo- 
ple, rather than of buying them for 
their own account. 

“The bonds of the three Liberty 
issues owned by the National banks 
on June 29, 1918, exclusive of bonds 
they had sold or contracted to sell in- 
cluded $62,290,000 of 31-2 per cent. 
bonds; $272.016,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds, and $74,553,000 of bonds of 
the third issue. In addition to these 
bonds the National banks also report- 
ed holdings of $618,766,000 of United 
States Short Term Certificates of In- 
debtedness. 
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“It is noteworthy that the net 
amount of Liberty Bonds of the third 
issue retained by all National banks 
in the New England States is only 
$4,017,000. The amount retained by 
all National banks in the Eastern 
States, including the large cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, is only 
$55,435,000; by National banks in the 
Southern States, $6,162,090; and in 
the Middle States, $7,254,000. The 
National banks in the Western States 
have in the aggregate disposed of an 
amount equal to that they subscribed 
for, and the net balance of the third 
loan kept by National banks in the 
Pacific Coast States was only $2,329.- 
000. 

“The net amount of Liberty Bonds 
of all three issues retained by the Na- 
tional banks in the Central Reserve 
cities was reported at $113,095,000; in 
other Reserve cities, $85,172,000; and 
in the country banks, $210,592,000. 
The country National banks hold $12.- 
325,000 more Liberty Bonds than the 
combined holdings of the National 
banks in all Reserve and Central Re- 
serve cities.” 

The Fourth Liberty Loan, which 
reaches figures in finance that make 
all previous loans look comparatively 
small, will definitely show the world 
how much in earnest Uncle Sam is, 
and how well able his people are to 
finance the war to a successful finish. 





























Scenes In China—City Gate, Western China. 
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Scenes In China—A Typical Chinese Gateway in a Residence of Distinction 








